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Wild Birds and the Camera in Queensland 


OTHO WEBB 


NCIDENTALLY, if at any time 
you are in a position to supply an 
illustrated article on photography 
in your part of the world, we should 
consider it a pleasure and an honor 
to have you send it to us for consideration.”’-—So 
wrote Publisher Beardsley in the closing para- 
graph of a recent communication. 

Surely, such a cordial invitation to join the 
ranks of PHoro-Era’s band of contributors could 
not be resisted by any mere mortal amateur. 
Swelling with literary importance, I cast about 
for a subject on which to “hold forth”. My choice 
naturally fell in that vast field of photographic 
endeavor—Nature-Photography—a_ branch _ of 
camera-work which, for the major portion of 
my photographic career, has been an almost 
exclusive specialty. 

It is of my camera-experiences with the bird- 
life of our Sunny Queensland that I would write. 
A branch of nature-work which has only lately 
claimed my attention, vet which has returned 
me greater pleasures and a greater wealth of 
results than all my previous camera-experiences 
put together. 

Prior to the arousal of my interest in the study 
of ornithology, I had never taken any special 
notice of local bird-life, having always an idea 
that Australia was very deficient as regards birds. 
My increasing interest in bird-life led me_ to 
read the subject up in various works at my dis- 
posal, and I was agreeably astonished to find 
that Australia —-and Queensland (my home-state) 
in particular—so far as being deficient, is one 
of the most remarkable countries in the world 
for the wealth and diversity of its avifauna, 
virtually all the main bird-families of the world, 
with the exception of two—the vultures and 
woodpeckers—having their Australian _ repre- 
sentatives. 

The deficiency of these absentees is more than 
compensated by the possession of the world- 








famous Lyre-Bird; the wonderful Bower-Birds; 
the great family of Honey-eaters—which, with 
the exception of one member, are exclusively 


Australian—a family which in the glorious 
Regent-Bird reaches one of the pinnacles of 
avian beauty; the Scrub Turkeys (mound- 


builders), who with their wings brush up huge 
mounds of earth and leaves, often ten to twelve 
feet wide and half as high, in which their eggs 
are laid and hatched by the heat generated by 
the decomposition of the contents of the mound. 
The chicks, when hatched, are so well developed 
as to be able to dispense with all parental care, 
and on:the day of their birth are competent to 
take charge of their own worldly affairs. 

Other interesting birds are the Apostle Bird 
and the White-Winged Chough; the giant Emu 
(as tall as a man). All these birds are peculiar 
to Australia. Of Parrots, Cockatoos and Lori- 
keets, Australia is the richest in the world; and 
of the world’s two hundred species of Kingfishers, 
the Australian ornithological region can claim 
exclusive right to more than half. 

Perhaps no bird of the bush enjoys such a 
degree of popularity as the Laughing Kingfisher 
(dacelo gigas) or Laughing Jackass, or Kooka- 
burra, as he is variously called. Chiefly noted 
for his wonderful “laugh”, he is a universal 
favorite and it is rare, indeed, for man to do this 
bush humorist any intentional harm—he is even 
supposed to be sacred to the “small boy” with 
the pea-rifle (22 Winchester); whilst his great 
size, seventeen “to eighteen”’ from beak to tail, 
safeguards him from many natural enemies which 
smaller birds have to contend with. 

The Kookaburra—to use his aboriginal name— 
makes use of two nesting-sites, either the hollow 
in the end of an overhanging limb of a tall gum- 
tree, or a hole which he digs out of the large mud- 
nest of the white ants (termites) which build on 
the side of a tree-trunk. To photograph a nest 
in the former position would be in most cases 
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KOOKABURRA BIRDS AND NEST 


almost impossible for anyone not himself of the 
“avian order”. Therefore, I have had to con- 
tent myself with such photographs as I could get 
at the latter position (the white ants’ nest). 

The particular nest here illustrated was 
situated about fifteen feet from the ground on 
the trunk of an Ironbark tree; hence some means 
had to be adopted to get the camera up to that 
level, if any satisfactory photographs were to be 
secured. The difficulty was overcome by cutting 
three saplings about fifteen feet long and three 
inches to four inches thick; through the thin 
end of each a five-eighths inch hole was bored 
and all three ends then tied together with a piece 
of fencing-wire; the whole thing being then 
erected to form a large tripod, the top of which 
was about level with the nest. After being 
arranged in a suitable position, a number of 
light poles were strapped horizontally between 
two legs of the tripod about three feet apart, so 
forming a ladder up which it was an easy matter 
to mount and fix the camera so as to obtain a 
good view of the nest and its contents. 

Here, however, a new difficulty presented it- 
self which at first rather nonplussed me; for, 
on carefully testing the light with a Watkins 
*‘Bee”’ exposure-meter I found that the dim 
interior of the nest called for about two hundred 
times the exposure that the outside required, 
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which was bathed in full sunlight. Even the 
excellent qualities of the Imperial N. F. plate 
that I was using could not be expected to give 
a satisfactory rendering of such a degree of 
contrast. The only thing to do was to moderate 
this contrast by some means; but how to do it 
appeared rather a problem. 

Finally, I recalled a method used by the 
Kearton Brothers of England in such cases—the 
use of a mirror. As I am not in the habit of 
carrying such an article with me, the idea was 
of not much use to me. Fortunately, I thought 
of the focusing-screen of my camera; the smooth 
non-ground surface making a tolerable reflector, 
illuminating with more or less brilliant sunlight 
the inside of the nest and the three white eggs 
which it contained. 

To equalise the lighting still further, I cut a 
Y-shaped stick, across the prongs of which I 
tied my focusing-cloth. With this I shielded 
off the direct-sunlight from the whole of the 
outside of the termites’ mud-nest, and, reflecting 
strong light into the nest’s contents with my 
focusing-screen, I gave an exposure of three 
seconds at F/22, with the result shown herewith. 

The next problem was to get some photographs 
that showed the parent-bird at the nest. I have 
always found that the best way to manage this 
is to retire first to some convenient spot from 
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whence the bird’s movements as it approaches 
the nest may be observed without alarming 
it; and it will generally be found that the bird 
has some favorite place, just close to the nest, 
on which to perch for a final reconnaissance before 
going to it, to sit, or feed the chicks as the case 
may be; and it is on this spot that the camera 
should be focused. Sometimes, however, owing 
to the nest’s situation or surrounding, this perch- 
ing-place will be absent, hard to locate definitely 
or, for some reason, will be unsuitable from a 
photographic point of view. In such a case it 
is necessary to erect a suitable perch and, if 
placed close to the nest and so as to afford the 
best viewpoint of the surroundings, it will usually 
be found quite acceptable to the owner of the 
nest, wherever it may be situated. 

That is what had to be done in the present 
case with the Kookaburra’s; by nailing a suitable 
branch to the trunk of the tree, so that it pro- 
jected about three feet in front of the nest, I 
made a place for the birds to alight. To allow 
them to get used to the use of it, I ceased opera- 
tions for a few days. On returning some days 
later, I found that the period of incubation was 
over and the nest now contained the most naked 
and hideous three chicks I have 
Arranging the sapling-tripod five or six feet from 
the nest and perch, I lashed the camera-tripod 
to it and from there focused the camera on the 
perch. After tying some pieces of bark and a 
few leaves over the camera, to camouflage it, I 
affixed fifty yards of fishing-line to the shutter- 
release and retired behind a tree. 

“Pa” and “Ma” Kookaburra decided, how- 
ever, that everything was not right and refused 
to “function,’” contenting themselves with sitting 
in a tall gum-tree and laughing uproariously, 
apparently at my _ ill-attempted concealment. 
Not until I cut a number of boughs and built a 
bower in which to hide, did they come to the 
nest and permit me to obtain several interesting 
photographs of them. 


ever seen. 


The fledging of these chicks was a long process 

many weeks, in fact—and as they grew in 
size, so likewise did an odor which permeated the 
neighbourhood. It would be out of place in 
the pages of PHoto-Era MaGazinE to 
too accurate a description of the contents of 
the nest. Suffice it to say that ere the nest 
was finally vacated its earthen floor was in a 
state of constant agitation. One by one, at 
fairly long intervals, the chicks left the nest and 
were lost to my sight, but their likenesses in the 
form of many photographs remained to remind 
me of a very interesting family whose acquaint- 
ance I had made. 

Although the Kookaburra is rather a sober- 
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feathered bird, with little or no color, his smaller 
cousins rival the gaudiest of birds for brilliancy of 
plumage. As with the larger bird, the termites’ 
mud-nest offers an attractive nesting-site to them, 
so much so, indeed, that it is rather an exception 
to see one of these mud-structures without a 
small hole drilled into it, being the entrance to 
the nest of one or the other of the species. 
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RED-BACKED KINGFISHER 


Riding one day beneath one such nest situated 
about nine feet up a tree-trunk, I had my atten- 
tion attracted to a harsh, rattling call issuing 
from its interior. Investigation proved that I 
had located the nest of the Red-backed King- 
fisher, a bird of remarkable beauty (in the adult 
stage) and of a rather rare species. Without 
loss of time, I erected a_ sapling-tripod and 
nailed a branch to the tree-trunk to form an 
alighting-place for the bird. While I 
engaged, the parent bird returned with food 
a long, wriggling, poisonous, yellow centipede 
and displayed a degree of boldness which proved 
to me that the long distance-release was un- 
necessary in this case. 

It was on this subject that I first tested the 
wonderful qualities of the new Imperial “Eclipse” 


was thus 
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STRIPED HONEY-EATER 


OTHO WEBB 


plate. It is a plate of remarkable speed—fully 
three times that of the ordinary Extra-Rapid. 
On this account, I departed from my general 
rule of using the full F/6.8 aperture of my lens, 
and so to obtain a larger image of this somewhat 
small bird I tried using the single combination 
of my convertible lens, with a small stop (F/20). 
Having focused on the prepared lighting-place 
and setting the shutter at 1/25 of a second, I 
assumed a motionless attitude beside the camera 
and awaited the subject’s arrival. After a few 
savage “swoops” and much outery at my pres- 
ence, he departed to a nearby branch to indulge 
in a prolonged investigation of this strange 
intruder to his domain. Presently, becoming 
reassured by all lack of movement, he slipped 
gently from his perch and flew to, and alighted 


on, the top o° the termite’s nest from which his 
family were sending forth most insistent and 
unmelodious cries for food. A short pause, and 
the next move was to hop onto the perch so 
invitingly placed just at his front-door. There, 
during a moment’s hesitation, his likeness 
(centipede and all) was duplicated by the Im- 
perial “Eclipse”. 

The building of a tripod where the nest is 
as in this case, close to the ground—does not 
involve much labor. Three light poles of a 
suitable length can be easily procured and the 
whole structure, being of little weight, does not 
require any great amount of physical strength 
to erect. Many nests will, however, be found 
situated at a much greater height, and then the 
construction of a tripod sufficiently high to 
reach them will be far from an easy undertaking. 

In this line my efforts reached their greatest 
altitude in the case of a family of Striped Honey- 
saters, whose pensile, bag-like nest in the end- 
most twigs of a Brigalow tree branch was fully 
thirty-five feet above the ground. After con- 
siderable personal exertion, I erected a structure 
reaching within three or four feet of the nest. 
Then, casting a rope over the nesting-bough, 
I was able to pull the nest down to a suitable 
level. On examination, the nest proved to be a 
fine example of bird-architecture—a nest of 
soft bag-like form, constructed exclusively of 
hair (save for a little grass used to stiffen the 
bottom), cobweb and the silk from insects’ 
cocoons. The outside was stuck over with the 
last-named material of a light-green shade to 
harmonise with, and render it less conspicuous 
in its setting of silvery gray-green Brigalow 
leaves. Attached lightly to the twigs by three 
rope-like extensions of its rim, the nest hung, 
swinging to and fro in the breeze and bearing, 
at the time of my visit, three nearly full-fledged 
chicks lying deep down in its interior. 

A plain grayish-brown bird without color or 
conspicuous markings, the parent-bird is rather 
uninteresting. The young chicks, when just 
about to leave the nest, are far more attractive 
than the adult. As their name would indicate, 
the Honey-eaters subsist largely on the honey 
which they gather with their brush tongues from 
the flowers. It is a common sight to see them 
clinging to the leaves of a flowering eucalyptus 
tree gathering their food. Representing, as 
they do. one of the leading bird-families of this 
land, or, to quote Dr. Leach, “the most charac- 
teristic family of birds of the Australian region,” 
a picture of one of the species may interest 
readers in the U. S. A., where they are unknown 
in a native state. 

Strolling home one evening after a visit to 
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my Honey-eater friends, my attention was 
attracted by a great commotion of birds in a 
nearby thicket of timber. The cause of their 
outcry I found to be a Winking Owl, sitting 
calmly amongst the thick foliage, apparently 
taking all the noise very much as a matter of 
course. Wishing to add his portrait to my 
collection, I approached carefully to a point 
from where a clear view of him could be obtained, 
and there had a long shot at him with the single 
combination. Being in a fairly tall tree, the 
bird registered only a very small image—the 


the Tawny Frogmouth, and the Owlet Nightjar, 
of both which it has been my fortune to photo- 
graph specimens. The Frogmouth is a nocturnal 
bird of about the same size as the Kookaburra. 
It is insectivorous and one of the ugliest creatures 
I have ever seen. Owing to its nocturnal habits 
and its extraordinary ability to resemble a 
broken branch of the tree on which it may be 
perching during the daytime, it is rarely seen. 
During all my experience of the bush, I have 
located only two nests, one in my _pre-photo- 
graphic days and the one illustrated by the ac- 





STRIPED HONEY-EATER CHICKS 


smallest, in fact, of any of my bird-photographs. 
It required a degree of enlargement of about 
ten times to yield a satisfactory picture of only 
about 4 x 5 size. 

It is in a case like this that we see the advan- 
tages of always using backed plates; for with an 
unbacked plate it would have been impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory result in these conditions. 
The bird was in deep shade with a brilliant 
summer-sky for a background—the ideal con- 
ditions for a fine display of halation. Despite 
many other obvious faults, I think that PHoto- 
Era readers will agree that the result is at least 
a tribute to the non-halation and detail-rendering 
qualities of the materials used—an Ilford Special 
Rapid plate backed with Johnson’s Caramel 
backing-preparation. 

Of Picarian birds, order eighteen of the world’s 
birds, Australia has several other representatives 
besides the Kingfishers. Perhaps one of the 
most important is family seventy-nine, the 
Podargidz, of which Australia has two genera: 
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companying photographs. This nest I found in 
a tall Ironbark tree, quite close to my home. I 
made up my mind to obtain all the photographs 
I could of it and its occupant. 

Taking a long plaited, green-hide rope, nor- 
mally used for roping calves in the branding- 
vard, I threw it over a lower limb of the tree 
and, disregarding a paternal warning that I 
would “break my neck”, I swarmed up. Pulling 
up my photographic apparatus, which I had 
previously tied to the end of the rope, I scrambled 
up to where the nest was situated, out on an 
unpleasantly thin branch, and got a close-up 
view of it with the three white eggs it contained. 

To secure a picture of the bird sitting, a 
different point of view was selected. The camera 
was attached to another branch about ten feet 
away. At this distance, my 12 cm. lens gave 
a rather small image. Judging, however, from 
its appearance that the bird would be a good 
“sitter”, I ventured to use the single combina- 
tion and give a fairly long exposure, so obtaining 
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OWLET NIGHTJAR 


After setting the shutter and the 
long release-line, I climbed and went 
home to luncheon. Returning in an hour or so 
I found the Frogmouth again on the nest. On 
pulling the line, I had the pleasure of obtaining 
a highly satisfactory nature-study. The illus- 
tration of the bird on the nest shows it on the 
alert and clearly demonstrates how it can sim- 


a larger image. 
down 


ulate a branch and so escape observation. 

The Owlet Nightjar is somewhat similar to 
the Frogmouth in appearance. It is likewise an 
insectivorous, nocturnal bird having the same 
wide mouth (from which the Frogmouth gains 
its name) and the peculiar bristles on top of its 
bill. Neither bird may be said to be prepossessing 
in appearance. The Owlet Nightjar is rather 
rare and, perhaps, even more uncommon than 
the Frogmouth. Attracted by the light from 
the lamp, the specimen here shown flew into 


our house one night. Catching it, I placed it 


under a gauze dish-cover until the morning. 
Next morning it was tethered by the leg with 
fine linen thread to a piece of wood and posed 
on a suitable perch, when I was able to make 
several pictures of it. 

The credit of arousing my interest in birds is 
due to the Australian Pipit or Ground Lark, a 
pretty little brown bird and Australia’s only 
representative of the Motacillide. It was one 
day while out riding that I frightened one of 
these off her nest containing three pretty, 
speckled eggs. Dismounting to examine the 
nest closely, I was so impressed with its beauty 
that I decided to photograph it. So pleased 
was I with the resulting picture, that the idea 
came to me of making a collection of photographs 
of bird-nests and eggs, which I accordingly set 
about doing. But my enthusiasm, once aroused, 
did not stop there; a few pictures of nests only 
served to open my vision to the unbounded pos- 
sibilities of bird-photography and to whet my 
appetite for more photographs of bird-life. 

It was also the Ground Lark on which I first 
tried releasing the shutter from a distance with 
a long string. Locating a nest containing three 
chicks, I drove a stake into the ground, to form 
a sitting-place for the parent-bird. After focus- 
ing the camera on this, I built a little bark 
“gunya” over the camera, leaving only a small 
opening in front of the lens; then, retiring some 
distance off with the line, I was soon successful 
in securing the first of many photographs by this 
simple but effective means. 

Another ground-nesting bird with which I 
have been successful in using the long-release 
method is the Black-breasted Plover (Zonifer 
pectoralis), one of a cosmopolitan family, the 
Charadriide. Situated in a field of short 
stubble. the nest and its four light-green and 
brown speckled eggs were a wonderful example 
of the protective coloration of Nature. Though 
knowing the nest’s location to within a few yards, 
a party of three of us spent a long time walking 
back and forth in search of it. passing and repass- 
ing it many times until one of us literally stum- 
bled over it. After securing a picture of the 
nest and eggs, I placed a large box some twenty 
vards away and arranged with my friends (on 
whose property the nest was) to move it a little 
closer every day, until it was within about five 
feet of the nest. This I did because the parent 
birds: seemed very wild and timid, and I feared 
that they might abandon the nest if the box was 
placed close without first giving them time to 
get used to it at a distance. 

In a few days’ time, when they had become 
accustomed to the close proximity of such a 
strange object, I revisited the scene of operations. 
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Cutting a hole in the side of the box nearest the 
nest, so that the nest could be focused through 
it when the camera was placed inside the box, 
the long release was arranged and after a short 
wait we were able to make several photographs 
of the adult bird. Of a type that cannot exactly 
be called handsome, Pectoralis is yet far from 
unattractive. A spruce, trim little bird with a 
graceful carriage both in the air and on the land, 
it is a pleasant sight to watch them tripping neatly 
along—little parties of them—in search of food. 
Their white throats show up in strong contrast 
to the sooty-black breast and head, their narrow 
snow-white head-bands relieved by just a touch 
of color in the blood-red, wart-like patch just 
in front of the eye. 

So far as my knowledge goes, Australia has 
only three birds (apart from the Swallows) which 
build mud-nests, viz., the Magpie Lark, the 
White-winged Chough and the Apostle Bird, 
all of which I have photographed—the two latter 
in particular. The White-winged Chough and 
the Apostle Bird belong to the Corvide (the 
Crow family) and, as mentioned previously, are 
both peculiar to Australia. Dr. Leach in his 
‘Australian Bird Book” states that the former's 
nearest relative is the Chough found on the cliffs 
of Cornwall in England; therefore, not being 
familiar to American readers, a short descrip- 
tion of them may meet approval. 
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Of the two birds, the Chough is the larger, 
Dr. Leach stating it to be sixteen inches from 
tip of beak to tip of the tail and the Apostle 
Bird about thirteen inches. The Chough is jet 
black except for a white patch on the wing which 
is visible only when the bird is in flight. The 
Apostle Bird is a thick-set, sturdy little bird 
of a dull, brownish-gray color. 

Both birds are gregarious in their habits, being 
found in flocks of a dozen or so. They are both 
sometimes called “Happy Families’, which name 
would seem particularly appropriate as their lives 
appear to be of a most friendly and social char- 
acter. At nesting-time, they “pool” their inter- 
ests and all work together for the two to four 
chicks which are brought out at each hatching. 
It is no uncommon sight to see a couple of lusty 
chicks with a dozen or more “parents” all busy 
collecting insects for them. 

The true spirit of communism would seem to 
have been gained to a far greater extent by these 
birds than by many human communists in 
Europe and elsewhere. Quarrels amongst them- 
selves are conspicuous by their absence; whereas 
the arrival of any “nest-robbing’” marauder is 
(in the case of the Apostle Birds) the signal 
for a concerted attack by the whole “family” 
in defense of the Many times I have 
seen a big, five-foot long monitor lizard—the 
so-called “iguana” of Australia—beat an ignoble 
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retreat down the trunk of a nesting-tree which 
he had started to climb, quite unable to face the 
rapid succession of heavy pecks delivered on 
his head by these stout little birds as they 
swooped past. My own cranial organ has more 
than once experienced similar treatment; and 
on one particular occasion to such an extent 
that, like the lizard, I concluded to postpone 
further investigations till a more auspicious time. 


usually trustful species will often be quite un- 
approachable and will defy all attempts to 
photograph them. Perhaps their past experi- 
ences of man have been bitter, and they have 
acquired a knowledge which has overpowered 
their natural trustfulness. 

Amongst the most easily photographed birds 
of my experience are the three members of the 
Laniidee (family one hundred thirty-four) which it 
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In this respect the Choughs would appear to 
differ from the Apostle Birds in offering little or 
no resistance to intruders; for when making 
pictures of the nest, here shown, the birds did 
not take the least notice of my _ presence. 
Although I was arranging the camera within 
two or three feet of the nest, they would continue 
their work of brooding, cleaning the nest or 
feeding the chicks, and hardly deigning to cast 
a glance in my direction. Altogether, they 
treated me with a silent contempt which was 
quite humiliating—though very helpful and con- 
venient for photography! 

The ease with which success in_ bird-photo- 
graphy is attained depends largely on the trustful- 
ness of the subject, and in this respect the different 
birds will be found to vary tremendously; also, 
different specimens of the same species will 
differ considerably in their attitude towards the 
“camera-man”’. Certain pairs of nesters of a 
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has been my lot to photograph, viz., the Collared 
Butcher-Bird, the Rufous-breasted Whistler and 
the Yellow-breasted Shrike Robin or Yellow 
Bob, as he is usually called. Of these, the two 
former are beautiful songsters; the Butcher-Bird 
in particular, which, according to Dr. Leach, 
is considered by some authorities to have some 
of the finest of bird-notes. Its exquisitely 
modulated song should at least belie the too 
common and unfortunate statement that Aus- 
tralia’s birds are songless. 

If the Butcher-Bird’s song be beautiful, his 
habits—as his name would indicate—are cer- 
tainly not so. The possessor of a serviceable 
beak, he does not hesitate to use it on anything 
small enough. including the young of other birds, 
which are then stuck onto a spike, torn to pieces 
and devoured piecemeal. In the course of my 
observations of this bird, I noticed a little action 
which would show another, and more agreeable, 
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side to his character. it illustrates his gallantry 
and solicitous care for his domestic partner while 
she is attending to her incubatory duties. It 
was whilst making a series of photographs of 
the female at the nest, that I observed the male 
bird flying about close by with something in 
his bill, apparently wishing to give it to his mate 
but unable to raise his courage to the point of 
delivering it while I was about. Appearing to 
realise this. the female would leave the nest and 
fly to a near-by branch, there crouch and flutter 
her wings after the manner of a young bird about 
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to be fed, when the male would approach and 
place the tit-bit in her mouth. Usually, a short 
vocal duet would follow and then her ladyship 
would return to the nest and, settling herself 
down, give me a quizzical glance as though to 
say, “There now!—That’s a bit of attention for 
you! Don’t you think he’s just fine?” 
Bird-observers, the world over, are unanimous 
in saying that it is usually the female which is 
the most trustful or fearless of intruders at the 
nest. This was well borne out with the Rufous- 
breasted Whistlers whose acquaintance I made; 
for, hardly giving me time to arrange the camera 
near the nest, the female was about with food 
and, as soon as I remained still for a moment 
even though within a couple of feet of the nest 
began to feed the chicks and continued to do so 
freely for the two to three hours I was there. 
Meanwhile her mate kept a wide berth, flying 
about from tree to tree in the neighbourhood of 
the nest with a grub in his bill, but never able 
to arm himself with sufficient pluck to give it to 
his hungry offspring; though at times approach- 
ing to within a yard or so, his fear would always 
overcome him and he would depart in a great 
hurry, leaving his sober-colored little wife to 
take all the risks. The happy consummation to 
her labors of successfully rearing her family was 
a joy never realised by this trustful little mother. 
A few days after my ‘visit, King Sol with un- 
expected energy sent the shade temperature 
soaring above the century, and a_ subsequent 
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visit disclosed the sad fact that the chicks had 
perished, thus adding another tragedy to the 
already too long list of hazards which our birds 
have to contend with. 

Possibly, no bird of our bush builds a prettier 
or more tasteful nest than the Yellow-breasted 
Robin. Not content with giving us a beautiful 
example of the art of nidification, it goes further, 
and decorates the outside of the nest with bits 
of bark and leaves so as to still further enhance 
its appearance, which, with its comfortable, little 
yellow-breasted occupant, gives a delicate blend- 
ing of colors quite beyond the abilities of the 
photographic plate to depict in monochrome; 
yet which once impressed on memory’s plate, 
will leave an image never to be lost. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the nature-photographer who has 
many of these trustful birds in his vicinity, for 
he will be spared many of the troubles that would 
be otherwise encountered. The camera may be 
placed just as close as may be convenient without 
the trouble of camouflaging it, whilst the operator 
may remain beside it and release the shutter by 
the regular antinous release, thus avoiding the 
inconvenience of working from a distance and 
using the long string. Also being able to watch 
the bird close at hand, the camerist will find it 
much easier to judge the right moment at which 
to make the exposure than when thirty or forty 
yards away at the end of a string. 

Successful results under these conditions are 
not hard to obtain, provided always that reason- 
able care and forethought are observed from the 
beginning of operations, the manner of which I 
will now try to explain. First and foremost is 
the question of the “point of view”, the object 
of which is to show, to the best advantage and 
from an artistic standpoint, the most pleasing 
view of the subject photographed. In many 
cases, as when the nest is situated high up in 
the branches of a tree or on a cliff-face, there will, 
for physical reasons, be only a limited choice of 
viewpoint. Should, however, the nest be on 
the ground, or near enough to the ground, to 
be reached by means of a tall tripod of saplings 
built as previously described—the choice will be 
much more extensive and it is of prime importance 
that the best possible selection be made. As a 
general rule, the camera should be slightly above 
the level of the nest, so as to look down into it 
and also to eliminate the sky from the picture. 

In focusing, great care must be taken to avoid 
leaves or twigs coming between the lens and 
subject. Attention should also be given to the 
background, which, even though well out of 
focus, may often have many distracting lines 
and highlights, to be avoided by the judicious 
removal of certain leaves and branches. 


The question of lighting is a matter largely 
beyond our control, so it is usually necessary to 
take it as we find it, which with correct exposure, 
is not a very difficult matter. The difference in 
exposure required by the different lightings is, 
however, considerable and should be carefully 
noted. For instance, a subject which when 
lighted by the regular 45° side-light and requir- 
ing, say, a 1/25 of a second, mav easily call for 
a 1/5, or even more in some instances, when 
viewed from the other side—against the light. 

Careful focusing is a matter on which I always 
place great importance. By an unalterable law 
of optics, we have at our disposal, for a given 
lens, a certain definite quantity of ‘‘depth of field” 
which it is our business to utilise to the greatest 
possible advantage. If, after having arranged 
the camera and focused on a subject with the 
lens at fuil aperture, we find the “‘depth of field” 
insufficient, there are only two ways to increase 
it, viz., by stopping down the lens or by moving 
the camera farther away. In one case, the 
exposure necessary is greatly increased and in 
the other we get a much smaller image. Of 
the two methods, the latter is always prefer- 
able, as by keeping the lens wide open we are 
enabled to give a shorter exposure than would 
be otherwise possible; also, with the camera at 
a greater distance from the subject an improved 
perspective will result, giving a more natural 
and “rounder” effect in the resulting photograph. 
My own method (except in a case such as the 
nest and eggs alone, where there is no chance of 
movement) is usually to place the camera at 
such a distance that with the lens at full aperture 
the depth of field only just covers the subject. 

The adoption of this method will on many 
occasions result in a disappointingly small image 
being recorded on the plate. If, however, this 
small image has been produced by a combination 
of a good lens, an intelligent use of the focusing- 
screw, a rigid tripod, a backed (non-halation) 
plate, correct exposure and correct development, 
there will be little doubt of it yielding enlarge- 
ments of an: eminently satisfactory character. 
In proof of this; I would mention that many 
of the illustrations which accompany this article 
are enlarged from sections of little more than 
the size of a United States postage-stamp in 
the original negative. 

The accuracy with which focusing may be 
done is greatly facilitated with trustful birds 
which do not object to the photographer’s pres- 
ence near the camera whilst they are at their 
nests; for with them it is possible to arrange for 
the focusing to be accurately altered after the 
plate is in position and the shutter set. Let us 
say that we desire to obtain a photograph of the 
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parent-bird at a nest containing young chicks. 
There will usually be three positions which the 
parent may assume. Should it visit the nest for 
the purpose of feeding the chicks, it will in all 
probability approach the nest at the opposite 
side to the camera. In this case, the sharpest 
plane of focus should be on the far edge of the 
nest. On the other hand, should the bird settle 
on the nest for the purpose of brooding the young, 
it may either sit side on to the camera, in which 
case the focus will require to be on the middle 
of the nest; or it may sit facing the camera, 
when it will be necessary to focus on the front 
edge of the nest so as to ensure the bird’s head 
occupying a position in the field of keenest defini- 
tion. Under these conditions, my method is first 
to carefully focus on the intermediate position 
(the middle of the nest), and then, with a pencil, 
mark the position of the lens-front on the camera 
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baseboard; I then rack the lens forward until 
the front edge of the nest is in sharp focus, this 
second position is also marked on the baseboard 
and, likewise, a third position showing the focus 
on the back of the nest. 

I now rack the lens back to the intermediate 
mark and, setting the shutter, insert the plate- 
holder; then, with one hand on the focusing- 
adjustment, and the other on the shutter-release, 
I await the arrival of the bird. If it assumes the 
intermediate position, I know that it will be 
in the field of focus; or for either of the other 
positions, all that is necessary is a slight turn 
of the focusing-pinion, so bringing the lens-front 
to the required focusing-mark for that position. 
It will be understood, of course, that these direc- 
tions refer to the use of a non-reflex camera. 

I have gone to some length in dealing with this 
question of focusing and our friend the Editor 
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may feel a desire to make use of the editorial 
blue pencil; but it must be remembered that, in 
this work, careful focusing is one of the most 
important links in our chain of success and, 
without it, our work will, indeed, be of little 
technical or artistic value. 

It may be well also to mention another aid 
to success that we can make use of under these 
conditions. It will often occur that with an alert 
bird it will be hard to give exposures of longer 
than a 1/25, as at the first sound given by the 
shutter when it opens she will quickly flick her 
head around in alarm and so spoil the picture 
by her movement. Her alarm is, however, only 
momentary and disappears after a few exposures: 
but not before a few plates have been sacrificed. 
Therefore, in cases where an exposure of 1/5 or 
1/10 is necessary, it is a good plan—just before 
making the exposure—to make a little clicking 
noise such as tapping the metal sheath of the 
plateholder with the finger-nail, at the first few 
clicks of which the bird will often start off the 
nest; but no danger appearing, she will soon be- 
come reassured and, returning to her duties, 
will take no further notice. Then, without 
discontinuing the noise, the photographer makes 
the exposure; the noise of the shutter, being 
merged in the continuous “click click” of the 
metal sheath, will pass unnoticed. 

No article on nature-photography would be 
complete without emphasising the need of a 
revolving and tilting tripod-head. Perhaps in 
no other branch of camera-work will such an 
accessory be more often needed. In justice to 
its manufacturer, and in the interests of all 
tripod-users, it is necessary to mention the 
Lothian “Q. L. T.” (quick-level-top) made by 
Andrew H. Baird, Scientific Instrument Maker, 
of 33-39 Lothian St., Edinburgh, Scotland. One 
of the most rigid, simple, handy little articles of 
its kind ever produced. With regard to the 
best type of camera for bird-photography, I 
can only speak from a very limited experience. 
Unlike Puoro-Era’s distinguished contributor, 
Dr. J. B. Pardoe, whose “‘camera-wealth” would 
almost seem to have reached a condition verging 
on plethora, I use just one camera. As with 
our friend, I began with a box-form camera and 
stepped straight from that to my present outfit 





a quarter plate (314 x 414) Voigtliinder Alpine 
with a Series III F/6.8 12 cm. Collinear in an 
Optimo shutter. A serviceable, well-made cam- 
era—though not the ideal for this work—it has 
been the companion of my lonely photographic 
-areer for many years, always giving me a sense 
of satisfaction in its use, even though its limita- 
tions were often a handicap in the photographing 
of wild birds. In these circumstances, it would 
perhaps be wise to leave the choice of an outfit 
to someone with a wider experience of the various 
types of instruments. 

In concluding an article on bird-photography, 
the writer ought to mention the necessity of the 
camerist observing the greatest care in dealing 
with his subjects, lest through his attentions harm 
should befall them. A close perusal of Dr. Pardoe’s 
articles and the short note by Mr. French on 
this subject, in May 1922 Pooro-ErRA MAGazing, 
should at least arouse in the reader a feeling of 
sympathy and love for all nature-subjects—a 
sympathy for those little creatures who yield 
those delightful photographic studies, those 
opportunities to more fully enjoy our hobby, 
and added enjoyment to our lives, and who, 
in return, receive naught but moments of 
agonising fear and terror, or, worse perchance, 
at careless or inexperienced hands, physical 
pain or even death. So let us, in closing, copy 
Dr. Pardoe, insofar as quoting, like him, the 
great Henry Van Dyke: “We returned home 
after a very pleasant outing, and feel that we 
had done no harm.” 

(The pictures which are grouped in the pre- 
ceding pages of the article are of several species 
of Australian birds, as follows: on page 244, No. 1, 
nest and eggs of the Kookaburra in a termite’s 
nest on tree-trunk; No. 2, the adult Kookaburra 
at the nest; No. 3, the young Kookaburras. On 
page 253, No. 12, the Australian Pipit or Ground 
Lark; No. 13, the young Australian Pipit in nest; 
No. 14, the nest and eggs of the Pipit. On page 
254, No. 21, a female Yellow-Breasted Shrike- 
Robin at the nest; No. 22, the Apostle Bird on 
her mud-nest; No. 23 pictures an adult Rufous- 
breasted Whistler on her nest; No. 24, an adult 
White-Winged Chough and young; No. 25, a 
Collared Butcher-Bird on nest, and No. 26 the 
young Apostle Birds.—Eprror.| 
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subjec not sure that 
there are not—they would show 
that every year more and more 


people take to living in apartments. I do not 
mean necessarily the sort of apartments that 
you get along Park Avenue, New York City, 
which are larger and better equipped than many 
comfortable homes, places which are mansions 
without gardens or total ownership. I mean 
the average three, four, five and six-room type 
which many of us are looking for to-day. The 
apartment-house habit is catching, and since 
it has spread abroad in a virulent form in many 
places, this article should interest all readers of 
Puoto-Era MaGazinE who use, or would like 
to use, plate-cameras, and who, at the same 
time, live in apartments or small houses not 
fitted for darkrooms. 

There are a number of us who, 
numerous and variable as there are 


for reasons as 
camerists, 


prefer the glass-plate to the roll, pack or cut 
film, but who, because of certain supposed 
inconveniences or difficulties of handling, con- 
tinue to use film. I prefer plates, and would 
never have departed from their use had it not 
been for the fact that the Eastman Plate-Tank is 
what it is—almost useless without a darkroom— 
compared with the adaptability of the Eastman 
roll-film tank. This latter, ensuring 
right development by time and temperature, can 
be filled in the light. It can be filled, and 
emptied of the various fluids in any room with 
the lights on. The same certainly does not 
apply to the Eastman Plate Tanks, as I know 
them. To the man living in a room, boarding- 
house or small apartment house, the use of plates, 
except under difficulties, seems, at first glance, 
to be impossible; yet, I have found a way. I, 
who live in a room, and my friend who also lives 
in a room, we two are using dry-plates. Al- 
though we have more than one bathroom in the 
cannot use them much, so that all 


besides 


house, we 
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photographic activities which call for monopolisa- 
tion for long periods, are impossible. Although 
we live in Pittsburgh, a city famed for dirt, we 
are, nevertheless, a clean people, and wash fre- 
quently. The conditions to be satisfied, if plates 
are to be used, are (1) the bathroom must be 
needed for only short periods, if at all, and (2) no 
darkness should be necessary for filling or empty- 
ing plateholders or tanks. 

The answer was found in a changing-bag and a 
British-made tank. I had heard about these 
changing-bags some time ago; but was skeptical 
as to their safety and utility, for I imagined that 
light would soon find a way to spoil things. 
However, long trial has removed all fears, and 
the only thing that worries me now is that Burke 
& James, makers of the Rexo Changing-Bag, 
were temporarily out of business, so friends and 
readers may not find it easy to obtain bags. 
However, if some progressive business-man or 


photo-dealer reads this and carries a stock, he 
may show his progressiveness by buying some 
space from friend Beardsley and advertising his 
wares. Therefore, watch the advertising-pages. 

The reason for using an English tank will be 
clear to those who know the foreign product. 
The tank sold in England as the “Griffin”, 
carried in New York City by R. J. Fitzsimons 
Corporation, is equipped with two capped open- 
ings, one at the top and one at the bottom; and 
these are light-tight when the caps are removed. 
By this arrangement, developer may be poured 
in, removed, wash-water may take its place; and, 
finally, the hypo-bath may be poured in, all with- 
out light fogging the plates. This arrangement 
is so sensible that I am amazed that Eastman has 
not awakened to it and produced a tank which is 
equally useful. However, there may be more 
money in films, therefore we who use plates 
must go abroad for our accessories. I believe 
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that one American manufacturer made a British- 
type tank; but it was of poor construction and 
did not find favor with many amateurs. 

When using bag and tank, proceed somewhat 
as follows: Mix developer and fixing-bath, both 
fresh, thus ensuring, in the latter case especially, 
a cool liquid, not likely to cause frilling, and 
making unnecessary an acid hardener which may 
affect the tank, depending upon the metal used. 
I do not use a hardener for tank-development. 
Arrange the plateholders, plate-rack and tank 
in the changing-bag so that you can easily go 
through the operations of filling the tank. When 
slipping the plates in the rack, begin at the top 
and place one finger-tip over the last slot filled, 
thus avoiding any trouble owing to two plates 
being forced into one slot. When the plates 
are in the rack, put this rack in the tank and 
close it tight. Remove the tank from the bag 
and unscrew the top cap, pour in the developer 
and replace the cap. If you have trouble 
getting the developing-solution into the tank 
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on account of air-displacement, loosen the clips 
slightly which hold the lid on the tank. This 
permits air to escape without light entering to 
fog the plates. The tank-development proceeds 
as usual, and I might remark here that no one 
is far wrong who says that after all, tank-develop- 
ment is the best. Jt is; but it took me nearly 
thirteen years to realise it. And now, by 
admitting it in PHoto-Era Magazine I am 
“shouting it from the housetops”’. 

Washing after fixing must be done, of course; 
but that can be arranged without much incon- 
venience or too prolonged use of the bathroom, 
as a hypo-remover and ten minutes or less of 
running water will do the trick, if more time 
-annot be spared. 

The cost of the tank and bag are about $6.00 
and $4.00, respectively, and both are compact 
and long-lived. They are, next to my 3144 x 
414 Revolving Back Auto Graflex, the best 
investment I ever made in photographic equip- 
ment. If vou don’t believe it, try it for yourself 
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Part IX—The News-Reel 





IT first glance there would seem to 
] be a great opportunity for the 
movie free-lance, but such is not 
the case. There are but two or 
three news-reels which have really 
a national circulation, and these are produced 
by companies who have staff-men on salary in 
all principal cities. Thus every preconceived 
event will be covered by a staff-man. Let us 
say that fifty per cent. of the news features are 
of events planned ahead. That leaves fifty per 
cent., a generous estimate, to the free-lance. 
The number of free-lances cannot be known 
exactly, but for the illustration we will say there 
are five hundred—another low estimate. 

One of the news companies issues 104 reels 
per year, the others 52 each, or a total of 208,000 
feet per vear. The staff per cent. leaves 104,000 
to be divided among 500 men or a trifle over 
200 feet per man per year, always supposing 
that the four companies keep up schedule pro- 
duction all year and that the staff uses no more 
than half the space. Nor does this account 
for the two hundred odd feet of titles per thou- 
sand, or forty feet out of each man’s allotted 
two hundred. Such deduction would leave 160 


feet per man. A dollar per foot is usually paid 
for acceptable film. One hundred and _ sixty 
dollars would pay for four thousand feet of film, 
not counting anything for time, camera and 
equipment. The average free lance, just begin- 
ning, would probably submit five thousand feet 
before having any accepted. 

Of course, there are men who make good 
money at this work—and they usually become 
staff-men sooner or later. They have infallible 
“noses for news’’, are alert and ready to go at a 
moment’s notice. The best test for news-value 
is this. Would this interest me, if I lived on the 
other side of the continent? If you can truthfully 
answer “Yes” then go ahead and grind out two 
or three hundred feet, being sure to pick the 
center of action for your film. 

You will not be able to adjust the lighting, 
so that your position must be selected with 
reference to the existing light and center of 
interest. When a choice is necessary, sacrifice 
light for news-value. 

If you are photographing a parade, or similar 
event, crank about fourteen, for the local man 
slows up in front of the camera so that he will 
not fail to be noticed. Ninety-nine per cent. 
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of the people are “‘screen-hogs”’ when opportunity 
permits. On the contrary, in case of an accident 
or other event where everything is hurry and 
bustle, you may speed up a bit, not more than 
seventeen or eighteen, for too much speed would 
slow the picture down to such an extent that it 
would be absurd. 

On a night fire, or similar scene, open up the 
lens wide and crank ten or twelve as flames 
are red, and the resulting haste of everyone in 
front of the lens will appear more natural. Of 
course, if it should be a large building, in town, 
burning fiercely, so much exposure is not neces- 
sary and normal speed may be used. Use com- 
mon sense. It is a very useful guide. 

There is one branch of news-work open to all 
amateurs who have standard-gauge cameras. 


Every news-reel likes pictures of children, pretty 
girls on beaches and of animals. Of course, 
each such picture must have individuality; but 
a little study will enable the amateur to make 
pictures of these subjects which are salable. 
Another good branch is scenic work for movie 
reviews, or the movie magazines as they are 
sometimes called. A matter how 
beautiful, becomes monotonous without motion, 
so be sure to include some life, and be sure that 
it is appropriate to the scene. I remember 
one successful scenic which featured a wandering 
minstrel. The minstrel went from place to 
place, giving excuse for the scenes; but his action 
was always in keeping with the theme of the 
story. Such detail as this makes success surer, 
otherwise there would be only failure. 


scene, no 


Part X—Trick-Work 


Trick-Wonrk in kinematography is a very large 
field and is growing larger day by day. Some 
of it is easy and simple, other phases require 
costly apparatus and delicate work. The basis 
of all trick-work is the double exposure, which 
requires a reverse movement for rapid work. 
If your camera has no reverse, the same result 
may be attained in the following manner. Thread 
the camera with a length of film. Then remove 
the lens and with a pencil mark the exposed 
frame. Replace the lens, focus and make the 
first take. Then in the darkroom remove the 
film and rewind it and again thread up. With 
the lens out, slowly turn the crank until the 
marked frame shows up and you are ready to 
replace the lens and shoot the second take, 
timing scenes by means of the film-meter which 
should be attached to all cameras. 

The most common trick-work is to show a 
man acting with himself. To do this either a 
double exposure-box or an ordinary duplicator 
is used. The duplicator is made just like the 
duplicator used in the usual still cameras; but 
the cut-out arc is somewhat larger, being almost 
half the circle. If no old lens-cap is available 
any tinsmith will make such an accessory for 
you at small cost. All that is then necessary is 
to paint it inside and out with a dull enamel. 

Place the duplicator on the lens-flange and 
note the position of the open space. This should 
include a trifle more than half the frame, so 
that in the reversed position there will be a 
small overlap. The smaller this lap the closer 
the actor may work to the center and to his 
other image, but if it is made too small there 
will remain an unexposed band spoiling the 
effect entirely. Expose the film, keeping the 


actor to one side of the center line; for if he 
crosses it he will walk out of nothing and dis- 
appear in the center of the frame. When the 
film is exposed, rewind, reverse the duplicator 
and expose the other side with the same actor. 
If his actions are timed by the footage-meter 
to correspond to his former actions, a very good 
animated conversation can be photographed, 
showing a given man and his alter ego. 

Another trick is to have an actor slowly appear 
from nothing. This requires an automatic fade 
or a very good, steady hand fade. All the actors 
are posed for the picture except the one who 
appears. When ready for the appearance call 
out “hold” and every one working should freeze 
into that position. As this position must be 
held for five or six seconds be sure that all atti- 
tudes are natural for such a stop in the action. 
Then fade out on the group. Close the lens 
and shutter and rewind to that point at which 
the fade-out was started. Place the appearing 
actor in position and then fade-in. This last 
actor may move as much as may be desired. 
The fade-in made in the same place as the 
fade-out and timed exactly the will 
make an evenly exposed piece of film, and as all 
actors on the set are frozen their two images 
will coincide, but the last actor, who has been 
on but one of the exposures will first appear 
very faintly and gather substance slowly, until 
at the limit of the fade, he is as substantial as 
any one there. 

The field of comedy is fruitful in tricks. The 
scene in which the fat man hides behind a clothes- 
line prop is familiar and very easy. Set the 
duplicator and diaphragm so that the lap is as 
small as possible, then set the camera so that 


same, 
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the pole is just on this lap. Then have the fat 
man walk past the camera and behind the pole, 
acting as though he were trying to hide behind 
it, having him work his body to the blind side 
of the camera, and sticking his head out past 
the open side. Then rewind. Set the duplicator 
with the pole on the lap again, and expose on 
the empty set until the former length has been 





PLATE XV 


This shows a print from a negative-film which was 
exposed for trick-work, but upon which the second 
exposure was not made. The second frame has the 
approximate junction line of the two exposures indicated 
by a white line, as it would appear on the screen. The 
third frame shows the shape of mask which was used. 


exposed. Then have the actor stick his head 
out from the side of the pole, on the open side of 
the camera, look around and walk past the 
camera. Rewind this last length, reverse the 
duplicator to first position, expose empty set 
and develop. The picture will show the fat 
man running in, hiding behind the pole, looking 
around it, then looking around the opposite 
side, then walking from behind the pole and off 
the screen at the opposite side from the entrance. 

Another good trick comes from reverse motion. 
Have your actor take an armful of bottles, 


and raising them one at a time, appear to drink 
from them and throw them down. A little 
emphasis on the motion will help the effect, 
and if a few bottles are broken so much the 
better. This scene is then photographed by 
first operating the camera with shutter closed 
and lens capped. When sufficient film has been 
run into the receiving magazine, note the foot- 
age-indicator and begin making the scene; but 
with. the motion reversed. (Note: This can 
only be attempted with a camera built for reverse 
movement, as most of them are.) The result upon 
the screen will be a man standing before a heap 
of bottles, some of them broken. Then any 
spilled fluid will run back into the bottles, frag- 
ments will gather into their original form, and 
rising of their own volition the bottles will fly 
through air, into the waiting hand, and will be 
stored under the arm. The principal thing to 
remember in this work is that all movement from 
place to place must be made backward. 

Thus it will be seen that by the combination 
of stop-motion, reverse motion and double 
exposure, endless varieties of effects may be 
produced. A judicious combination of forward 
and reverse film 
by double exposure will fool the “‘wise one” 
who always tries to tell just how it was done. 


by 


movements on the same 


The usual screen vision is accomplished 
the use of complementary masks. The pro- 
fessional camera has a narrow slot opening 
just in front of the film-aperture, and of the 
same size. In this slot fit thin metal masks 
which are made in pairs or sets. Any one pair, 
or set, if piled together upon a table will show the 
entire opening closed. The usual vision pair 
has one quarter of the frame open in one and the 
same portion closed in the other. The two 
scenes are made by double exposure, the masks 
being offset just far enough to make a soft- 
blended line instead of a sharp one. Various 
portions of the frame are exposed by magks 
made for any ‘special purpose. The key-hole, 
binocular and telescope images are made by 
the use of such masks with the proper shape 
cut out. 

There are elaborate effects obtained by paint- 
ing a scene or part of a scene on glass and fasten- 
ing it in front of the lens so that a composite 
picture is produced. Actual negatives are some- 
times cut out along image lines and used as 
masks. In fact, there seems to be no limit to 
the time or patience of professional kinemato- 
graphers in obtaining desired trick-effects; but 
those which have been outlined are well within 
the scope of the usual amateur and will prove 
worth while to try. 

(To be continued) 
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Coloring Prints with Oil-Colors 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Part II—Examples of the Development of Color-Schemes 







4\OR the sake of showing more clearly 
the application of the principles we 
have been considering, some concrete 
examples will now be given: but 


lustrating arbitrary rules, or as intended to take 
the place of personal observation upon the reader’s 
part, which is of great importance. 

Let us begin with the landscape shown in 
Figure 2, a fairly typical summer subject embrac- 
ing trees, meadows, clear sky and a bit of still 
water, seen on a bright June afternoon. Under 
such conditions the key-note of the color-scheme 
will naturally be the greens of the foliage and 
grassy foreground. Note the word greens— 
not simply “green,” for under the influence of 
the sunshine, atmospheric haze, and the variety 
of leafage and herbage found in the average 
landscape, there is to be seen in the nearer 
parts a series of tints ranging from light yellow- 
green to blue-green. In the receding planes, 
up to a moderate distance, a similar variety 
appears; but less pure in tint and with less 
contrast between the lightest and darkest tones— 
i.e., the tints change to hues, and there is a 
general flattening of contrasts. Beyond this— 
the distance depending upon the clearness of 
the atmosphere—the colors we associate with 
given objects lose their identity and are replaced 


by grays that generally take on a blue or violet 
hue. The clear sky shows gradations from a 
pure, or sometimes slightly violet, tint of blue 
above to very pale greenish-blue toward the 
horizon, if the air be quite clear. When more 
or less summer-haze is present, a faint pink 
or purple hue may be seen in the lower portion 
of the sky. The still-water shown in our subject 
repeats the color of the sky above—near the 
top of the picture—acting as a mirror would do, 
but with a slight loss of brilliancy. Any small 
spots of bare earth that may show between the 
blades of grass in the immediate foreground 
appear a dull reddish-brown. Trunks and 
branches of the nearest clump of willows show 
a range from warm yellowish or reddish gray 
in the sun to a blue or violet-gray in the shaded 
portions. The tendency of shaded parts of 
objects, or of cast-shadows, is to assume a hue 
nearly or quite that which is the complementary 
of the lighted parts—how far the color of the 
shadows goes toward the complementary depend- 
ing upon the intensity of the lighting. Foliage 
ordinarily goes from a light yellow-green in full 
sunshine to blue-green or a blue-gray hue in the 
deep shadows; but when the light is very intense 
the deepest shaded parts may assume a purple 
hue, i.e., the complementary of yellow-green. 
Thus, the scene we have just described presents, 





FIGURE 2 
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in the main portions, a color-harmony composed 
of blues, grays, and greens; only small amounts 
of the complementaries, red and purple—and 
these in the form of hues rather than bright 
color—being in evidence. One may work out 
such a scheme with the following colors. Cobalt, 
or New blue alone, for the upper part of the sky, 
and the same with the addition of a minute 
amount of Zine yellow for the lower portion. 
The extreme distance can be given a cool gray 
hue in the lighter parts by applying a little 
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blue, and the darker portions touched up with 
a mixture of blue and crimson to give them a 
violet hue. Use the sky-tints for the distant 
water. Go over all the grassy portions of both 
foreground and middle-distance, also the foliage 
of the larger clumps of trees, with a thin coating 
of Transparent gold ochre. This over the grays 
of the image will produce a greenish hue suf- 
ficiently bright for the middle-distance. Next, 
the sunlit parts of the nearer trees, and the 
grass in the foreground, should be retouched 
with a brighter yellow-green composed of Zinc 
yellow and a small portion of blue, varying the 
proportions somewhat for different parts of the 
subject to obtain a variety of tints. As Zinc 
yellow is an opaque pigment, any mixture con- 
taining it is rendered opaque as a thick coating, 
consequently it should be applied thinly to avoid 





loss of detail in the image. Good, cool greens 
for the darker parts of the foliage and grass 
may be made from New blue and a small pro- 
portion of gold ochre. This mixture forms a 
rich transparent green, more subdued in color 
than one composed of Zine yellow and blue. 
The deepest shadows may next be touched in 
with a little blue, or a mixture of blue and crimson 
if a purple hue is desired. The grays of tree- 
trunks and branches may be varied sufficiently 
by warming the lighter tones with a very little 
ochre or Vermilion and putting a few touches 
of blue and crimson, or blue and Vermilion, 
upon the darks. 

Light clouds can be put into a plain sky by 
wiping out their forms with a rag drawn over a 
finger-tip, after the blue tint has been laid on. 
Then, the lighted portion of the cloud-forms 
can be warmed a trifle with a mixture of either 
Vermilion or Alizarine crimson and Zinc yellow. 
After doing this, shadows may be introduced, 
using for these a mixture of Vermilion and 
blue. When working up clouds in this way 
it is advisable to select a photograph which 
shows the kind of cloud-forms desired, and employ 
this as a guide. 

To impart the characteristic color-quality to 
a print of a misty landscape, the sky should be 
faintly tinged with blue, and a pale, flat, blue- 
violet tint used upon the distance and middle- 
distance. This must gradually be merged into 
the colors of the foreground, the latter being 
practically the local-colors of the objects lying 
in this plane. 

A cloudless sunset-sky calls for a series of pink, 
orange and yellow tints in the lower portion; 
the vellow finally merging into a pale green- 
blue toward the top of the picture. Thick masses 
of foliage silhouetted against the sky generally 
show flat hues of blue-green and purple-brown. 

In a moonlight effect, the prevailing color is 
usually a subdued blue of a greenish hue, but a 
suggestion of brown or purple may be seen in 
the shadows of near parts. 

One invariably finds complementary tints in 
a sunlit snow-scene, such as is shown in Figure 
3, though in some cases one or more of the 
complementaries may be no stronger than a 
delicate hue. In working up a print, similar 
to the one illustrated, the sky might be tinted 
a slightly greenish shade of blue; the snow- 
shadows a violet-blue, and the sunlit parts of 
the snow touched here and there with almost 
invisible specks of yellow, which heightens the 
effect of the sunlight. As the tree is seen against- 
the-light the general color-impression presented 
would be reddish- or purple-gray, with, perhaps, 
a suggestion of blue-gray in spots where the 
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raised portions of the bark reflects a little of 
the blue from the sky above. A good reddish 
hue for use in the dark parts may be made 
from the gold ochre and crimson, which, being 
quite transparent, allow the dark grays of the 
image to tell with full force. Crimson with blue 
will give the cooler tints required. 

In handling a portrait-subject, so much de- 
pends upon individual characteristics and effects 
of lighting that any attempt at specific instruc- 
tions would be of very doubtful value. Suffice 
it to say, therefore, that the various tints seen 
upon flesh in light may be rendered by employ- 
ing ochre, Vermilion and crimson, singly and 
in various combinations. The parts in shadows 
being very sensitive to the action of reflected 
light, may vary much in color according to the 
nature of surrounding parts, sometimes appear- 
ing a warm and sometimes a cool hue. 


How to Apply the Colors 


Once has decided upon the treatment 
required, the work of applying the colors will 
be found reasonably simple. The first thing 
is to pin the print to the drawing-board; see 
that the surface is free of dust, likewise that of 
the china slab or plate upon which the colors 
are mixed. Have the board at a convenient 
slant for working, and placed in a good light 
north daylight of choice. Place only as much 
of each color upon the slab as is likely to be 
used for the work in hand, and pour a spoonful 
or two of the Medium into a saucer. 

When the subject is an outdoor scene, in which 
the sky is shown, it is usually best to commence 
with this portion of the picture—then work from 
the distance into the foreground, or, begin with 
the larger areas of light-tone and gradually 
work up to the darkest parts. To apply a tint 
to any fair-sized spot, take a piece of absorbent 
cotton and twist it into a firm ball or pad— 
moisten one side with Medium; take up a little 
of the color required and work it out on the 
slab until it is evenly distributed upon the 
cotton. Now, go over the area to be colored 
with a stippling or rubbing motion, paying no 
attention to streaks or other markings, since 
the aim is simply to apply enough of the color. 
Having done this, take up a clean pad and go 
over the tint with a stippling motion until the 
desired smoothness of tone is produced. A very 
light pressure of the cotton is sufficient for blend- 
ing purposes; but where more color than is 
wanted has been applied the surplus may be 
removed, and the tint lightened to any extent, 
by longer or heavier stippling; taking care, 
however, to change the cotton when the pad 
in use ceases to remove the color readily. When 


one 


insufficient color has been applied at first, simply 
add more and re-stipple. 

If a mistake is made in the tint chosen, result- 
ing in an effect different from the one intended, 
the paint may be entirely removed by means 
of a rag very slightly moistened with turpentine, 
which leaves the surface in condition for the 
immediate application of a fresh tint. When 
working upon a large space no attention need 
be paid to an over-run of color upon adjacent 
portions that are not vet colored, since such 
portions may quickly be cleaned by wiping 
in the manner just described. 

To produce delicately-blended tints, dab on 
each color in its proper place, using separate 
pieces of cotton for each; then work over the 
whole in the same manner as when blending a 
single tint. To avoid muddying any of the tints 
use a clean dabber after a tint has been blended 
into the neighboring one, if more than two are 
present. All the larger masses of color can 
be laid in by using tufts of cotton, even though 
there are details in that must 
ultimately be given a different color, for such 
are readily wiped clean afterward, using a bit 
of cloth drawn over a wooden skewer for fair- 
sized spots, and the end of a match, sharpened 
to a point, for the fine details. Parts that 
are too small for color to be applied to by the 
use of cotton are touched in with a brush, taking 
care not to use enough Medium with the paint 
to cause it to run. 

Having finished the work, all that remains 
is to set the print aside in some dust-free place 
until the paint is dry, the time required depend- 
ing upon the temperature, and the amount of 
dryer used with the colors. Usually the time 
does not exceed twenty-four hours. Employ- 
ment of a “half and half’? Medium causes the 
colors to dry with a certain amount of gloss 
on some grades of paper. If this is regarded as 
objectionable, the proportion of oil may be reduced, 
or a Medium composed of turpentine and dryer 
used instead. If some portions of the print 
are to be left uncolored it is advisable to go 
over the entire print with Medium before apply- 
ing any color, as this will give the finished picture 
a more uniform surface. The same treatment 
is also effective when colors are inclined to 
“crawl” instead of adhering firmly to the surface. 


those masses 


In the foregoing instructions we have assumed 
the employment of transparent tints, 7.e., grada- 
tions of any color obtained by thinning the 
paint with the Medium or stippling out the 
pigment to a very thin layer upon the print. 
It is best to follow this technique, as a rule; 
but there are occasions when it is advantageous 
to produce opaque tints by adding Zinc white 
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to the color. A purer, and more brilliant, 
delicate tint can by this means be laid upon a 
gray underground than is possible when a trans- 
parent tint is employed, owing to the gray being 
hidden. Excessively dark parts may be ren- 
dered lighter by applying opaque, or semi- 
opaque, color—a method that is especially 
effective in improving the atmospheric quality 
of the distance when this is represented too 
sharp and hard in the print. Opaque colors 
naturally obscure the detail in the photograph— 





unless used in such thin layers as to appear semi- 
transparent—therefore, they should be employed 
-autiously and with good taste. 

White or cream-toned mats with 
openings are effective with colored prints. A 
simple narrow moulding, finished in dull gold, 
makes the most suitable frame for a matted 
print, or unmounted prints may be framed 
close-up; using a broad flat moulding that is 
plain enough in texture not to draw attention 
from the picture. 


cut-out 


Double Negatives 


A. M. CLEVELAND 


SINE of the most common errors 
committed by the average amateur 
is the making of double negatives 
or double exposures. This is usually 
done because of pure and simple 
forgetfulness. The person who is making his 
first few pictures is so taken up with other 
manipulations of his camera that he forgets to 
turn the film, thus making two pictures on 
one negative, which almost always results in a 
spoiled negative. Others make the mistake 
through extreme joy or excitement. They 
make the picture, then hurry on, neglecting to 
turn the roll to the next number. In either 
vase, the camerist should break himself of this 
habit. In the long run, practice will do it; but 
the beginner should firmly impress this little 
‘amera-operation on his mind. 

During my experience with amateur photo- 
graphers and picture-work, I have seen many 
double negatives, all of which were freaks and 
failures, also valueless as photographs. A short 
time ago, I came across one which attracted 
my attention; it was the only one I had ever 
seen that made a good picture. This was made 
with an Eastman Folding Brownie in the forest 
at a Californian mining-camp, the Mt. Alta 
Mine, near Camptonville, California. The 
“amera was recently purchased by two men 
(partners) who were working at the mine. They 
wanted to make a picture of each other to send 
to their families in the city. The first man 
made the picture of his partner, then neglected 
to turn the film. The second man then made 
the picture of the first, and, consequently, they 
were both on the same negative, which made 
a good picture, contrary to all rules. When 
the print came back from the studio, it caused 
much amusement. How were they both in the 
picture when each man photographed the other! 





Carefully going over the print, one can dis- 
tinguish small points that would indicate the 
print somewhat unnatural; but this can be 
discovered only by careful examination. As a 
double exposure, made under such conditions, 
it is a remarkable picture. This print was good; 
but is only one out of hundreds. 
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Popularising the Photographic Society 


G. A. ALDER, F.C.S. 


N increase in the number of mem- 
bers, a great extension in the 
interest taken in photography, and 
a general improvement in the 
standard of work, is the ambition 
of most officials of our photographic societies 

and camera clubs. Each has his own ideas of 
the method by which this can be brought about, 
and it may be helpful to consider some of the 
activities which have been found successful. In 
all cases the success of the society is a matter of 
thought and work, rather than of monetary out- 
lay, some of the most successful clubs having 
been run on amazingly small subscriptions, so 
far as the financial part went. 

Many “button-pushers” have been converted 
into photographers and enthusiastic club-mem- 
bers by classes conducted by some of the ad- 
vanced workers in the society. A syllabus like 
the following is drawn up: (1) Cameras and 
Lenses. (2) Plates, Films, and Exposure. (3) 
Development. (4) Daylight-Printing and Mount- 





ing. (5) Gaslight and Bromide Printing. (6) 
Landscape and Portrait Work. 

Each willing member takes one class, lasting 
about an hour; and with judicious announcement 
beforehand, it has been possible to bring in a 
considerable number of photographers eager to 
learn, who eventually join the club. 

Advertising in the local press is usually too 
expensive to be attempted. In fact, it should 
not be necessary. All the publicity required can 
be obtained if the right sort of report is sent in, 
and sent in promptly, to the Editor. So many 
local papers are now illustrated, that free adver- 
tisement in the form of an illustration can in 
most sasily arranged. 

Then again, there is the photographic press 
always glad to have reports, which can be given 
a general interest; and offering to include, with- 
out any charge, the announcements of the fixtures 
on its ““Camera-Club Notes” page. It should not 
be forgotten that photographic magazines get 
into the hands of a great many amateurs who are 
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not members of societies, and so may be the 
means of letting them know of the existence of 
the club, and the nature of its meetings. 

Apart from the press, there are the local photo- 
graphic dealers. A neat weekly bulletin, which 
gives the details of the club’s activities, will 
generally be put into the window, at request; 
photographic customers, those to whom the 
appeal is made, see these. The dealer who is 
alive to his own interests is only too pleased to 
help the club, and himself at the same time. 

Meetings should be reported, and a special 
effort should always be made to impress the 
importance and usefulness of the society on the 
photographic public. A publicity manager, if a 
suitable member is to be found, can take this 
work off the secretary, and obtain free advertise- 
ment for the society in many ways. 

A club-portfolio, arranged on the lines of those 
circulated by the postal clubs, has a considerable 
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effect on the standard of work turned out by 
members. A small additional subscription to 
cover expenses is generally arranged for this, and 
is willingly paid. The circulation of the portfolio 
is quicker than in the postal clubs, as the members 
are nearer to one another. 

The portfolio adds to the interest: and the 
friendly rivalry it occasions leads to a great im- 
provement in technique, mounting, and pictorial 
value. Many an exhibitor owes his success to 
the lessons learned from friendly criticism and 
advice received in this way. One valuable result 
is that members carefully finish and mount at 
least one picture every month, instead of being 
content with the trial print carried about in the 
pocket until it is almost unrecognisable. 

One plan to increase membership—the begin- 
ners’ class—has already been suggested. In 
addition, most of the local dealers are willing to 
join the society themselves, and the influence 
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they can exert on their more serious customers 
to become members also is not to be despised. 
Professionals in the district should be asked to 
become members; their assistance as demon- 
strators, and their advice in general, are well 
worth having, and are often given most efficiently 
and ungrudgingly. 

It is at social meetings that much work can be 


societies—photographic, art or literary—and 
their members invited to be present when the 
item on the syllabus is such as will have interest 
for them. The local librarian should ap- 
proached to see if he will cater for the needs 
of the members in the direction of art litera- 
ture. The club-room should be made as cheerful 
as possible and smoking permitted. I remember 


be 
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done to make club-members a happy brother- 
hood. Friends, whether photographers or not, 
should be invited to all meetings, especially to 
travel-lectures and special displays of lantern- 
slides and prints. An occasional whist party or 
musical evening, arranged in an informal way, 
has a wonderful effect to help members to know 
one another. 

Every society has its own peculiar needs, and 
its own methods of meeting them. Interchange 
meetings can be arranged with neighboring 
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lecturing to a club whose meetings were held 
in an old studio. It was a wet night and on one 
side of the lecturer was a bucket, on the other a 
bathtub, to catch the water leaking through the 
glass-roof. The room was icy cold in spite of the 
fire, and there were fewer than a dozen mem- 
bers present. And no wonder. A bright light, 
a cheery blaze, curtained windows, and a few 
choice photographic pictures on the walls have a 
wonderfully soothing effect on any human being. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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THE SINGING TOAD 


G. E. MC COLM 


Photographing a Singing Toad 


VIOLA McCOLM 


HET the camera-outfit. The toads 
are singing in the ponds—something 
I have never seen before!” ex- 
claimed my brother. It was a warm, 
cloudy forenoon late in May. A 
rain of the previous night had filled every 
“buffalo-wallow” in our short-grass pasture. In 
their joy, the toads gave little heed to our pres- 
ence. They were of the large species, Bufo 
cognatus—the most common toad of the Western 
plains. The warm spring days had brought 
‘ach toad forth from his burrow or other shelter 
in which he had hibernated. For some time they 
had been eating food and enjoying the mild 
weather. Then, came the rain; and those toads 
that had not previously sought the water-holes, 
hastened thither to remain during the breeding- 
season—as do all toads which have attained 
the age of two or three years. The metamor- 
phosis of the toad is exactly the same as that 
of the frog. 

While in the ponds, the male toad sings a 
great deal; vet only for one hour have we ever 
had the photographic opportunity to make a 
picture of a toad really singing. Several species 
of toads render very sweet tones. The chief 
charm, however, of this chorus of Bufo cognatus 
voices was its expression of joy. There was much 
of interest, though, in the physical performance. 
Expanded to an enormous size by air from the 
throat, was the bladder-like resonating vocal sac. 





When the toad is quiet, this sac lies in thin folds 
against the throat. 

Although a toad never drinks water, it does 
require much water, which must be absorbed 
through the skin. To rest where the water will 
“soak in’, affords physical delight to the toad. 
After the transformation from tadpole to toad 
is complete, thousands of little toads are ready 
to leave the water. If showers then prevail, 
the tiny travelers, so thickly massed, seem 
literally to have rained down—hence the fallacy 
that it has “rained toads’. Once in late June, 
with pity, we drove through a lagoon-area where 
a mile of the highway was sprinkled thickly with 
little toads all journeying in quest of homes. 

When really at home, the toad rests in some 
damp hiding-place during the day until near 
when he starts out in search of “‘living, 
moving” food. His sticky-surfaced tongue is 
peculiarly fitted to serve him. At the front end 
only is it fastened; and with exceeding rapidity 
he thrusts it forth and draws in the insects. He 
springs rapidly, too, when speed is essential. 
Thus he secures and devours innumerable insect 
pests. Several means of protection has the 
toad. One is that of feigning dead when at- 
tacked; another is that of exuding a poison 
through glands in the skin. This poison in 
sufficient quantity will kill vertebrate. 
However, it does not injure the flesh of man; 
it does not even produce warts. We wish that 


evening, 


any 
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this useful, interesting creature had even greater 
protection from his enemies. 

In making the accompanying picture of a 
toad in the act of singing, we used a tripod, but 
without apparently frightening the subject. 
Even during the process of focusing, the toad 
continued to sing. The camera was fairly close 
as the illustration will show. The dull, whitish 


spots in the pool are “out-of-focus” toads with 
their vocal bladders being conspicuous by con- 
trast. The light was dull and conditions gener- 
ally not of the best. However, for those who are 
interested in nature-study photography—and I 
I have heard toads singing without ever having 
actually seen them sing—this little article and 
photograph may be of interest. 


A Rapid, Neat and Inexpensive Method to 
Letter Negatives 


LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS, U. S. AIR SERVICE 


often is the appearance of a 
good photograph ruined 
hideous scrawl across one corner, 
conveying the number of the 
negative, the subject, the name of 
the maker, or all three things! Frequently the 
figures or letters are three-sixteenths of an inch 
high, no two characters are alike and, worst of 
all, the whole line or lines pursue an uneven 
up-and-down hill course. The effect is bad on 
a contact-print; on an enlargement it is worse. 
It is interesting to note that the small letters 
on a typewriter which uses the size of type 
known as “élite’—the size adopted for army 
typewriters—are but a sixteenth of an inch high, 


by a 





and that even commercial typewriter characters 
are considerably less than three thirty-seconds of 
an inch high. Why not typewrite on the negative, 
therefore? In the first place, it cannot be done; 
and it would print backward if it could be done. 
But by using a comparatively 
material known as Kodaloid Thin No. 1, Trans- 
parent, the whole problem is solved. It is 
possible to get all the title you want quickly 
several lines—if necessary. Only two or three 
minutes are necessary to prepare the title, put 
it on the negative and begin to print. 

Kodaloid, which is a thin transparent sheet of 
celluloid about .003 inch thick, comes in various 
sizes, the most common size being 11 x 14 inches. 


inexpensive 








NIAGARA FALLS FROM THE AIR 


LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 
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Place one carbon paper, face in, on the back side 
of the sheet; place two carbon papers, both face 
in, on the front side of the sheet. Insert all 
four sheets in the typewriter. Throw the lever 
which actuates the ribbon, to off position, or 
remove ribbon. Write your title, or several 
titles. Remove the sheets, take off the carbons 
and cut with scissors, or safety razor-blade, into 
strips. In writing titles, allow an inch or more 
between titles, as the strips can be handled better 
with this much margin. The margin on the 
portion that goes over the negative should be 
only a thirty-second of an inch beyond the 
characters written. Use ordinary adhesive tape 
to attach title-strip either to edge of negative or 
to under side of printing-mask. In the Air 
Service, where negatives are made on film 9144 
inches wide and 75 feet long, the film rolls under 
the mask, to which the title-strip has been 
attached with two small pieces of surgeon’s 
tape. The same title will often do for several 
consecutive negatives. It is only a moment’s 


work to strip off the old title and affix a new 
one. In the case of a plate-negative, or cut 
film-negative, the title-strip can be filed with 
the negative in its envelope. 

During the war, good draftsmen were obtain- 
able; but, in the pressure of action, much valuable 
time was lost through the necessity to letter 
virtually the same information on each negative 
of a series made over the enemy-lines, such as 
the general locality, date, time of day, altitude 
and focal length of lens. The only information 
that changed was the serial number of the 
negative and the co-ordinates of its locality. 
With the above method the work of the draftsmen 
would be cut to one quarter. 

To make lantern-slide announcements, use the 
same material, bind it between two cover-glasses, 
and in five minutes, or less, it is ready for pro- 
jection on the screen. Accompanying _ this 
article is a photograph which shows how the 
typewriting appears on a print made from a 
negative obtained from an army airplane. 


Photography and Radio 


RICHARD B. CHASE, A.R.R.L., RADIO 1-KX 


§]URING my last vear in High School, 
my health failed and I was quite 
sick for about six months. At the 
end of this acute illness, it became 
necessary for me to take up some- 
thimg to occupy my spare time, so that I decided 
upon radio, in which I had been interested all 
through my school-days. Broadcasting was then 
in its infancy and I therefore bought a broadcast- 
receiver. I soon tired of hearing music and 
learned the code which I nad begun to study 
several times before. However, this time I 
succeeded in mastering it, as I had a great deal 
of spare time. I then installed an amateur 
transmitter and took up radio seriously. 

All went well for about a year, then I got more 
ambitious and decided to branch out. This 
time I chose to take up photography in a serious 
sense. During my High School career, I had 
also dabbled in photography, making pictures 
or rather records on long hiking-trips which I 
took in the White Mountains every year. I 
did most of my own photo-finishing; but it was 
not what I call real photographic work. Pos- 
sibly, this tvro-experience gave me some eye for 
a picture; but, outside of that, it gave me nothing 
but some records, which I now value highly. 

At first, photography excluded the radio-work; 
but before long I received another bite from the 





so-called “Radio Bug” and went back to radio 
for a few days, after which I was again in the 
mood for photography. This alternating from 
one to the other kept on for several weeks; but 
gradually I found time to work both together to 
advantage. In the meantime, I had taken a 
Second Prize in a Beginners’ Competition and one 
or two Honorable Mentions, all in PHoro-Era 
MaGazink, and, in radio I had been appointed 
Official Relay Station in the Traffic Department 
of the American Radio Relay League and Assist- 
ant Division Publicity Manager in the same 
organisation, both of which duties required a 
large share of my spare time. 

After this, things ran very smoothly for both 
photography and radio. I would spend part of 
my spare time during the day in making pictures 
and part in improving my station. In the even- 
ing, which is the most active time in the day for 
all branches of radio except possibly the Trans- 
atlantic Commercial stations, I would sit down 
at my set until about half past seven or eight 
and clear (relay or transmit) what messages I 
happened to have for local (east of the Missis- 
sippi) stations and then I would shift the tuner 
up on the broadcast wave-lengths, hook on the 
loudspeaker and listen to broadcasting while 
I was doing my developing and printing. This 
was possible, as my radio-station and photographic 
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laboratory are in the same room. It is a most 
satisfactory combination and I would recommend 
it to anyone. Time goes more quickly when 
waiting for some films to develop or fix; and, as 
to the music interfering with counting, it actually 
helps after one is used to it. 

Of course, this plan does not apply to the 
DX (long distance) enthusiasts. who only want 
to hear the greatest distance and not the best 
music, but then, the best time for them to 
do DX work is after 10.30 p.m. and the above 
plan would be very satisfactory before then, 
if radio entertainment were desired. If the rest 
of the family wishes to listen in, splendid! Just 
connect a wire, or rather a pair of wires, in series 
with the other phones or loudspeaker and run 
it to the darkroom where it can be hung out of 
the way and photographic work may be carried 
on while listening to the radio. You will hear 
whatever comes in on the set just as plainly 
as if you were in the same room. Did you ever 
try developing, printing or enlarging while 
listening to Grand Opera, Jazz or possibly a 
play from WGY? If not, try it; you'll be 
amazed and pleased. 

My line of radio-work is not broadcast-listen- 
ing, except when I am doing photographic work 





Courtesy Chas. L. Abel 


PORTRAIT Z. EGI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


and possibly on a few other rare occasions. -My 
chief interest is amateur experimental work, 
which is much more complicated and takes a 
great deal more time than broadcast-listening; 
therefore, it is much harder to find time for 
photography and radio. However, I believe 
that the necessary time may be found by nearly 
everyone who is really interested. 

During the past year, I have taken several 
other Honorable Mentions in contests, sold 
about one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
pictures and have done quite a good deal of 
developing, printing and enlarging for other 
people. In radio, besides holding the offices 
mentioned, I have been appointed District 
Superintendent of the ARRL Traffic Department 
in my district and have operated a relay station 
every day for an hour or more. 

I know that I have proved conclusively to 
my own satisfaction that radio and photography 
‘an be combined; not at the expense of either, 
but to the advantage of both. Also, amateur 
and professional photographers should remember 
that radio is a very large industry and that it 
is growing all the time. There is and should be 
a ready market for pictures of radio-sets and 
parts to be used for advertising-purposes. 
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Electric-Light Effects 


LONG, straight, receding line of electric- 

lights or, better still, a double row of them 
is a sight that fills the beholder with wonder and 
delight. If he stand at a window of the highest 
story of Phillips House, Charles Street, for in- 
stance—as did the Editor on several occasions— 
just after the several long double rows of electric- 
lights which surround the Charles River Basin 
are put on, he will experience a thrill as he 
beholds this magnificent spectacle. The cam- 
erist who is privileged to see it, cannot resist 
the temptation to exercise his photographic skill; 
but the result is generally a picture of merely 
technical interest. He selects a time when the 
air is very clear and when extreme darkness af- 
fords the maximum contrast. He is bent on 
getting a striking effect rather than a pleasing 
and artistic design, although it is not always 
possible to obtain a well-balanced composition 
as in a daylight landscape. Pictures of this 
sort will look better, however, if made when the 
air is anything but clear and transparent, but 
rather when the nocturnal landscape or marine, 
as the case may be, is filled with haze or mist 
when, indeed, an atmospheric condition prevails. 
Then the electric-lights will assume a different 
character, the lines of perspective will be short- 
ened and the entire night-picture be transformed. 
If the camerist is interested in making pictures 
of this sort, he should select a given theme, like 
the one that is available from the Phillips House, 
study it as it appears under various atmospheric 
conditions, also from the moment the electric- 
lights appear—which is at dusk—until maximum 
darkness has setin. The same picture will assume 
a different aspect in moonlight, and the effect 
will vary with the size of the moon and its posi- 
tion in the sky; so that the pictorialist may have 
for a subject a lunar landscape or a marine en- 
hanced by the design and supplementary il- 
lumination of a number of electric-lights. In a 
word, the number of pictorial possibilities in a 
given landscape-subject, presented under the 
conditions described, would seem to be even 
greater than what it will yield in the daytime. 
The extensive colored electrical displays in the 
theater-district of a large city, however, do not 
appear to offer opportunities for technically 
successful or artistic photography. 





Red Light 


RITERS on photographic topics which are 

intended for beginners or inexperienced 
workers, when advocating the use of a certain 
article or chemical often refer to it in a general 
way, taking it for granted that the reader will 
exercise the necessary degree of intelligence. 
Frequently, the popular darkroom-illuminant, 
ruby light, is referred to merely as “red light’’. 
The uninformed worker, thinking that any kind 
of red light will answer, proceeds to use whatever 
is convenient, even a lantern similar to one that is 
placed in the street at night as a sign of warning. 
As a natural result, the misguided amateur fogs 
and ruins his films. He afterwards learns that 
this red light is not safe, as it permits the pas- 
sage of actinic rays, violet and blue, which 
quickly fog a sensitive film or plate. He should 
rather have used a photographic ruby light— 
a lamp composed of ruby fabric or, if of ruby 
glass, the kind called copper-flashed, not gold- 
flashed. Portable darkroom-lanterns composed 
of ruby fabric have the disadvantage of acquiring 
pinholes which, if large or too numerous, are 
likely to cause the emission of white rays from 
within. They should be stopped up before the 
lamp is put to practical use. Moreover, if ex- 
posed to bright sunlight, the color of the ruby 
material will become lighter and, therefore, less 
safe, owing to the bleaching-effect of the sun. 
When the ruby fabric is faded or irreparably 
damaged, it should be renewed. The material 
is a regular photographic commodity. If the 
ruby lamp, whether composed of fabric or glass, 
is to be used when handling or developing color- 
sensitive plates, one of a very deep shade is 
necessary. Of course, the ideal darkroom-lamp 
is one which is so arranged that sheets of glass 
or fabric of suitable colors may be utilised accord- 
ing to the requirements of the work in hand. 
Such an accessory may be found at any first-class 
dealer’s. When mentioning darkroom-illumina- 
tion in connection with certain classes of photo- 
graphic work, writers should be explicit, so that 
uninitiated readers may not be led astray. They 
should also try to give the American equivalents 
of foreign sizes, weights and measures and the 
origin of special chemicals with trade-names, in- 
stead of obliging the reader to consult a dictionary, 
which may not always be available. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 





Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoro-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


se) 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-EraA MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or' Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaAGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Miscellaneous 
Closed February 29, 1924 


First Prize: Dr. T. W. Kilmer. 
Second Prize: A. C. G. Allison. 
Third Prize: Dorothy Jarvis. 

Honorable Mention: Alton H. Blackinton; P. Botel; 
Walter P. Bruning; Chas. Clayton, Jr.; Don C. 
Coleman; G. W. French; Louis J. Garday; Herbert J. 
Harper; Chas. A. Harris; Kenneth Hartley; B. W. 
Jenkins; U. Stephen Johnson; Eleanor F. Jones; 
Hiromu Kira; Walter Rutherford; Kenneth D. Smith; 
Josephine M. Wallace; H. L. Wallis; J. Arnold Wright. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

“* Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

**Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
**Mountains and Hills.”” Closes August 31. 
‘‘Summer-Sports.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
‘“‘Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“TIndoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 











FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 


AN OLD LONG ISLAND FARM-HOUSE DR. T. W. KILMER 














A HAZY MORNING IN THE CATSKILLS A. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


It is somewhat strange that our “Miscellaneous” 
competition with its variety of subjects should have 
yielded only landscapes for the final consideration of 
the jury; but, as is often the case, here and elsewhere, 
the unexpected happens. It may ke that many par- 
ticipants entered prints of subjects that possessed no 
outstanding merit as portraits, genres, child-studies, 
street-scenes, still-lifes or interiors, but they thought 
that it might be worth the effort to send them to our 
February competition. At any rate, there was a large 
quantity of such material which the jury found to be 
mediocre, and so it was that three landscapes were 
selected for the awards. 

“An Old Long Island Farm-house’’, on the preceding 
page, must have attracted the discerning eye of the 
artist as a welcome change from the long and stately 
blocks which compose the residential district of New 
York City, near Central Park, where he dwells and 


SECOND PRIZE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Cc. G. ALLISON 


where he is most active as a high-class medical prac- 
titioner. This locality, as an outpost of Manhattan 
Island, was settled first by the Dutch followed by the 
English and, as it played a distinguished part in the 
War of American Independence, Long Island still pos- 
sesses many interesting historic landmarks. Not only 
that, but the locality is noted for the numerous rare and 
beautiful trees that were planted many years ago by 
the owners of what once were large estates. For in- 
stance, at Flushing may be seen one of the finest speci- 
mens extant of the Cedar of Lebanon, also several 
superb examples of the Weeping European PReech. On 
a recent visit to Flushing, I was shown one of these 
remarkable trees, whose slender, drooping branches 
reach the ground and form a tall and spacious enclo- 
sure capable of accommodating, it is said, over one 
hundred persons at a time. In the summertime, this 
open-air completely shut-in enclosure serves as a sort of 
arbor, for social gatherings, parties, and the like. Per- 
haps, some interested camerist will make these notable 
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TREES 


DOROTHY JARVIS 


THIRD PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 


trees and particularly, the Cedar of Lebanon, the 
subjects of pleasing and, surely, welcome pictures. 
Dr. Kilmer’s old homestead appears to be of Dutch 
origin and, probably, about two hundred years old. 
It is very picturesque and its character has been artisti- 
cally presented. What seems to be an annex, at the 
left—unless, indeed, it be the original structure—yields 
in importance to the larger, main portion of the habita- 
tion. The setting is appropriately simple. There are 
no incongruous objects in sight, such as the artist’s 
elegant Pierce-Arrow, which wisely has been kept out- 
side the picture’s confines. The only visible human 
being is subordinated and is engaged in some humble 
activity. What ordinarily would be a blank sky, 
here is shown varied by light clouds and smoke rising 
from the chimney at the left. Nothing detracts from 
the simple, unpretentious character of the old farm- 
house. The spacing is admirable—the sky-portion 
being two-thirds the width of the foreground. 

Data: September, 4 p.m.; clear light; 3144 x44 film- 
negative; clouds artificial; Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; 
¥% second; enl. on 11x 14 Artura Carbon Black (buff). 

The simple grandeur and dignity of Mr. Allison’s 
*“A Hazy Morning in the Catskills” fails to assert itself 
in the halftone reproduction, owing to the rough surface 
of the original print entered. The worker, here, 
clearly ignored one of the rules of the competition. 
Some idea, however, may be gained of the artistically 
arranged foreground—the making of this picture. The 
woods, below, recede and fall away in the distance, and 
the feeling of height in the mountain-peak is well 
expressed, 

Data: The Catskills, N.Y.; September, 9.30 a.M.; 
hazy; 3144 x 444 R. B. Tel. Graflex; 714-inch Carl Zeiss 
Tessar Ic F/4.5; at stop F/5.6; 1/25 second; Film-Pack; 
M.Q. dev.; enl. on Wellington Cream Crayon Rough. 





Mrs. Dorothy Jarvis’ delightful little landscape bears 
the simple title “Trees”. It is decorative in character, 
this group of trees seen against the hillside and a plain, 
unclouded sky beyond. A directly symmetrical design 
has been avoided by the graceful pair of small trees 
in the center and an extended branch from the large 
tree at the left. It is a source of regret, however, that 
a part of the trunk of this tree was sliced off in the 
making of the enlarged print, for the trunk should have 
existed in its full width in the original negative, judging 
by the proportions of the present reproduction and the 
fact that the camera used calls for the use of a 344 x 44 
plate. If, however, the presence of this tree-trunk 
offended by its excessive bulk, then one naturally com- 
mends the good judgment of the artist in reducing it, 
longitudinally, thus making the best of an em- 
barrassing feature in the pictorial design. The soft 
quality of definition is very pleasing and the feeling of 
distance by the separation of planes is well indicated. 

Data: Made at Intervale, N.H.; September, 10.30 
A.M.; sunlight; 6-inch Spencer Port-Land lens; stop F/6; 
1 second; Standard Orthonon plate; Activol; enlarged 
on Defender Velours Buff Platinum Mat. 

It is a singular coincidence that each of these three 
prize-winning pictures was made in the month of 
September! Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


a 


Ir is probable that more shutters are put out of order 
by oil than by accidents and all other causes combined, 
and after a shutter has been oiled it always needs the 
attention of the makers. The best care that can be 
bestowed on a photographic shutter is to keep its out- 
sides clean and to let its insides alone. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Advanced Competition—Marines 
Closes June 30, 1924 


It has been my privilege to visit more than once the 
harbors of Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa and Mentone, in 
Europe, and those of Portland (Me.), Boston and New 
York in the United States. There are other beautiful 
harbors in the world, but those I have mentioned have 
enabled me to appreciate the pictorial possibilities 
of harbor-scenes in connection with our Marine Com- 
petition. My experience of crossing the Atlantic 
opened to me the beauty that may be found in sea, 
sky and cloud. The rush past the ship of the tower- 
ing seas; the white-capped individual waves, with 
their tops being blown off in shimmering spray to 
leeward, is splendid and stirring material. Again, 
there are the calm days, the magnificent cloud-effects 
and the approach to land which offer material to the 
lover of quiet marine-views. 

During a visit to Portland, Maine, I took the time 
to walk out to the Eastern Promenade and to view 
with delight the panorama of the island-dotted harbor, 
the lighthouse, the channel and, out beyond it all, 
the open sea. Longfellow’s poems of Portland and 
the sea came to mind as I stood there rapt in admiration 
of the scene. Seagulls flapped their way lazily about 
the harbor and called to each other noisily; the waters 
of the bay were comparatively quiet; but “outside” 
one could see the white line of the breakers and the 
long swells of the ocean. A schooner was “‘making 
for the channel” and the play of sunlight on her sails 
as she tacked back and forth was a delight to the 
lover of marine-views. What a wealth of material lay 
before me, and I had but an hour to enjoy it all! Then, 
my mind reverted to the present competition and I 
wished that my readers could stand with me and 
look out across Portland harbor for inspiration, pic- 
torial material and a true conception of the beauty and 
appeal of water, sky, clouds, islands and ships. 

It matters little whether we live near an ocean or 
some large inland lake, there is-a strange fascination 
about them both that attracts and holds the intel- 
ligent camerist. It is said that no two days are ever 
exactly alike along the coast or on the shores of a 
lake. The play of light and shade across the surface 
of the water, the reflections of clouds and mountains, 
the windswept, foam-capped waves breaking among 
the rocks, the stately ships, the lighthouses, the rocky 
headlands, the curving shoreline, the sand-dunes— 
all afford superb pictorial material. It is vitally 
important that the camerist be able to study this 
beautiful subject-material with a true appreciation 
of the spiritual and natural forces involved. 

To some, a storm along the coast is almost ter- 
rifying and possesses no pictorial merit, whatever. 
Others view the scene with delight and relish the 
howling wind, the foam-flecked breakers, the distant 
lighthouse smothered in spray and the battle of ele- 
mental forces into which mere man enters at his peril. 
To put it another way, one man sees a beautiful meadow 
filled with flowers. To him, they are flowers and 
nothing more. Another man knows each flower by 
name, and to him the meadow is a veritable treasure- 


house of beauty and delight. How many persons see 
a bird and care not at all whether it is a chickadee, 
phoebe, warbler or bluebird! As the Bible says truly, 
“Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye 
not?” Then, some persons wonder why there seems to 
ke so little in life! 

Let us return to our competition. The camerist 
may select the subject for this competition as he 
wanders along the shores of a lake or a mighty ocean, 
and he may do well to make the most of a few days at 
sea; but the important point to remember is that it 
must be a marine. 

Technically, the present competition is filled with 
interest. The matter of correct exposure and at- 
tractive lighting offers the worker as much oppor- 
tunity for thought as does the artistic composition 
of the picture. Also, the use of a suitable ray-filter 
may engage the contestant’s attention to advantage. 
An opportunity is given to those workers who are 
ager to make telephotographs of distant ships, light- 
houses, points of land or other subjects that are too 
far away to be photographed with the usual hand- 
camera equipment. In short, we have a competition 
that will be a fair test of the camerist’s photographic 
ability in a slightly different direction than usual. 

With a few exceptions, the present-day, well-equipped 
hand-camera «will meet virtually all conditions of 
wind and weather. Even a good rectilinear lens will 
yield remarkably beautiful effects, Lecause of the 
actinic value ‘of the light across the water. Those 
who enjoy telephotography will require the use of a 
stout tripod. A reliable exposure-meter should be 
used, for the light across water is very deceptive even 
to the veteran-photographer. 

It may not be amiss to caution the camerist to take 
every precaution to keep his outfit protected from 
the effects of dampness and, especially, the salt air 
from the ocean. There are few cameras that are made 
to withstand the effects of dampness and, unless care 
is taken, the leather-covering, bellows, shutter and 
even the lens may suffer permanent injury. What 
I have said applies as truly to plates, films, paper 
and chemicals. Those workers who expect to spend 
considerable time on or near the water should provide 
themselves with one or more large tin-boxes that 
have an air-tight cover. Then all sensitised material 
should be kept in these boxes until required. A stout, 
leather carrying-case for the camera is a_ positive 
necessity for protection from the weather and from 
unexpected knocks. The more time and money the 
camerist has to put into his photographic venture, 
the more care he should take that he receives an ample 
return on his investment. 

It is well to remember that, in making marines or 
shore-scenes, one should emphasise one striking object, 
such as an old pine-tree, a clump of reeds, a ship under 
way, a lighthouse, a fisherman's dory, or a ledge of 
rocks. It is a natural tendency for the worker to be 
eager to include all that he possibly can of a beautifully 
curving shore or broad expanse of bay; but, unfortu- 
nately, the completed picture is apt to be disappointing. 
The curving shore, which seemed so attractive to the 
eye, is very apt to be reduced to such small proportions 
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THE SUNBURST 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


that the beauty of the scene is lost entirely. I mention 
this point because I have made this very mistake 
many times, and have yet to obtain a satisfactory 
result. Of course, if the photographer is equipped 
with a large view-camera and can use the single element 
of a symmetrical lens, he may obtain a picture com- 
mensurate with the exertions involved in carrying 
such an outfit about. However, most camerists, 
to-day, do not use an outfit much larger than the 
popular postcard-size; and these cameras are not 
usually fitted with symmetrical lenses, nor have they 
the requisite bellows-extension. In most cases, it will 
be well for the average camerist to confine his activities 
toa subject that may be photographed advantageously 
with the particular equipment he possesses. Even 
if he is fortunate enough to own a large number of 
cameras, he will do well not to attempt extensive 
panoramas without careful thought and thorough 
preparation. ; 

As I have said so many times, the greatest master- 
pieces in art, literature, music and photography are 
the simplest. A boat pulled up on the shore of a lake 
has great pictorial possibilities. The activities of the 
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amateur or professional fisherman, yachtsman, and 
canoeist, can be utilised with profit. Then, there are 
the campers and the summer-vacationists to turn to 
for good material that is filled with action and is often 
spectacular. It is for the individual worker to decide 
what part of the varied material at his disposal he will 
select. To a certain extent, he will be governed by his 
environment; and, often, he may be obliged to make 
the best of a subject that he would not choose if another, 
more to his liking, were available. He may be happily 
surprised with the picture that results. 

It should be remembered that we can all read books 
and articles on how to make good pictures, and we 
can fill our minds with sound theories with regard 
to this or that printing-process; but the acid-test is 
to go out ourselves, find the subject, compose the 
picture, develop the plate or film and produce the 
finished print. In no other way can we make true 
photographic progress. After all is said and done, 
this way yields the greatest returns in health, pleasure 
and photographic success. This may sound old- 
fashioned and not in keeping with modern ways; but 
nevertheless it works. A. H. E 
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COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


o 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed February 29, 1924 


First Prize: M. Nakamura. 
Second Prize: Harry E. Delfs. 
Honorable Mention: Rosemary Hughes; S. Horino; 
W. H. Oliver; Ward C. Platt. 


Master the Camera You’ve Got 


WE have all heard of the man who does a poor job 
and blames the tools instead of himself or who explains 
that if he had this or that tool he would have done 
better. We find this man in all walks of life. Even in 
photography, we meet him frequently. He is the begin- 
ner who buys a camera, does not read the instruction- 
book, attempts picture-making blindly, obtains poor 
results, condemns the camera and gives up photo- 
graphy. He is the amateur photographer who is always 
exchanging his camera, lens, shutter and accessories for 
some other equipment which he fondly believes will 
bring better results. Lastly, he is the dabbler who 
buys all sorts of developers, plates, films, papers and 
‘~annot make a good negative or a first-class print. Let 
me state now, from my experience over a period of 
years, that virtually every camera, lens, shutter, plate, 
film, paper and chemical of reliable manufacture, cor- 
rectly used, will yield good results in the hands of a 
beginner. There are very few cases to-day where the 
goods are at fault. In fact, whenever poor results are 
obtained I look first to the human factor involved; and, 
generally, I have no farther to look. 

Often I hear the remark, “If I had an anastigmat lens 
and a reflecting-camera I could get some fine pictures. 
This box-camera is no good for a photographer. It is 
just a toy for children.” In this connection permit me 
to refer the reader to page 229 in our April issue where 
it is clearly explained what was done with a No. 3 
Brownie camera. Certainly the photographic and 
financial rewards described speak eloquently for the 
effectiveness of this “toy for children”’. 

A number of times I have had people say to me, “The 
reason you get pictures is because you have the choice 
of all the best cameras, lenses and outfits in the country. 
You must have a wonderful outfit. If I had your 
‘~amera, I could get pictures as good as yours. All I 
have is a Special with an F/6.3 anastigmat and 1/300 
shutter-speed.””. Whereupon I ask, “What sort of a 
camera do you think I use?” “I don’t know for sure”, 
replies my friend, “but it must be some kind of a reflect- 
ing-camera with an F/4.5 anastigmat. Why, you 
couldn’t get such pictures with anything less!” Then, 
with a quiet chuckle, I pull out my worn and battered 
2144 x 314 camera, fitted with an F/7.5 anastigmat, and 
a maximum shutter-speed of 1/200. “‘That’s my out- 
fit!’ I explain humbly, “and over there is my enlarger 
which makes the prints—no more, no less—you have 
seen everything.” 

Why is it then that I stick to my worn and battered 
214 x 3144 camera after having used successfully many 
makes of cameras, lenses, shutters and accessories? 
Yankee-like, let me answer the question by asking 
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another. Why is it that a hunter selects one rifle or 
shotgun to the exclusion of others equally good? Why 
does the golfer prefer a certain make of driver to another 
apparently superior in every way? Why does a radio- 
enthusiast stick to a rough but effective home-made 
radio-set instead of buying a better one? In each case 
it is because a feeling of confidence has been established 
and consistent, satisfactory work is the result. In 
short, wherever I use my 244 x 314 outfit to photograph 
a subject, I am virtually positive that I shall obtain a 
picture. True, there are times when the negative is not 
just right; but I always get something that is usable. 

Now this has come about because of my mastery of 
this particular outfit. I know exactly what it can or 
cannot do. If the conditions are not suited to its 
capabilities, I do not attempt to make pictures. I 
make an exposure when the conditions are within the 
limitations of lens, shutter and film. For that reason 
my 2144 x 344 outfit always gets results. I do not deny 
that a reflecting-camera and an F/4.5 anastigmat 
would do as well or better when properly mastered; 
but for the present, at least, my little tried-and-true 
outfit gets the pictures which I want—and it is always 
with me wherever I go, which is more than a reflecting- 
camera would be. 

Once I was asked by an acquaintance to come to 
his estate to make a few pictures. When I arrived, he 
asked me whether I had forgotten my photographic 
outfit. ‘Certainly not,” I replied, as I pulled my little 
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214 x 314 from my hip-pocket. “You don’t mean to 
say you are going to use that?” he exclaimed. “Of 
course I am. It’s the only camera I own”, I told him 
frankly. “Well, you won't get much. I thought you 
would surely bring a real camera”, he remarked point- 
edly. ‘Here, you better use my 4x 5 Graflex to make 
sure of some good pictures.” Then and there, I told 
my acquaintance quietly but firmly that if he wanted 
me to make some pictures for him I intended to use 
my own camera. “All right, go ahead”; he assented 
reluctantly, “but I am going to make a duplicate pic- 
ture of everything you photograph and I'll show you 
that you can’t do serious work with that camera.” 

We photographed together for an hour or more. I 
made each exposure as I saw fit and he did likewise with 
his equipment. When we finished we had six exposures 
apiece. As we parted, my acquaintance wished me 
luck, but maintained that my little 214 x 314 was not 
suited to serious work. Ten days later I sent him six 
8 x 10 enlargements which I believed were good techni- 
cally, although artistically there was room for improve- 
ment. I heard nothing from him for several weeks, then 
I met him in the street. ‘‘Well, how did you make out 
with your six pictures?” I asked. He flushed up a bit, 
but smiling sheepishly, held out his hand. “I apologi e 
for my remarks about your camera; I know when I am 
licked. I got two fair pictures and the other four were 
hopelessly underexposed. If you hadn't made those 
pictures, I wouldn't have a thing. The trouble is I 
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HARRY E. DELFS 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


don’t know how to run that Graflex. Why, I used 
1/300 shutter-speed at F/8. Come to find out, I should 
have used 1/30. Couldn't find my instruction-book 
anywhere. Guess I'll have to get a camera like yours.” 

When I got through with him he was going to keep 
his Graflex. Three months later he was doing splendid 
work with it. All along he had harbored that absurd 
idea that the more one pays for a camera the better 
pictures one will get. This is true only when the owner 
is master of the camera. Whether it be of moderate 
price or expensive, the camera itself can do nothing to 
make pictures. Some one must do the focusing, set the 
diaphragm-stop, release the shutter and turn the film 
or change the plate. In conclusion, then, let me suggest 
that no camera, lens, or shutter be sold or exchanged 
until its owner can use it efficiently and hence knows 
exactly what he needs for better work. Never let him 
admit defeat. Lastly, and above all, never let him 
change to another camera, lens or shutter until he is 
master of the outfit he already owns. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tuat “Let Us Go!”’, the leading prize-winning 
picture in the Beginners’ Competition, is a genre, is 
obvious. It is also a portrait of the little Japanese. 
It has several good points. In the first place, the 
child’s face is well lighted—as satisfactorily as if done 
in a professional studio. The exposure was made 
evidently on a porch or a veranda, the data do not 
state. Such a place is ordinarily favorable for por- 
traiture, as the light usually comes from only one 
direction, and enough light is reflected from the wall 
of the house to relieve deep shadows on the face of the 
subject. At the same time, however, the white costume 
with its broad, flat collar catches the light and a con- 
fused mass of lights and shadows results. This is 
unfortunate. It could have been avoided or, at least, 


mitigated had the child worn dark-colored rompers. 
This fault or omission has been mentioned frequently 
in this department, so that older readers of Photo-Era 
have profited by the suggestion and, if desirous to 
avoid excessive modeling in the child’s dress, they take 
care that one suitable to photography is worn. Mr. 
Nakamura’s charming effort is evidently a spontaneous 
snapshot—an impromptu affair; but this does not 
excuse the shortcomings of the result. Nor is the 
maker to be forgiven for placing the model in the middle 
of the picture-area. Then, too, the light on the post 
is too strong, and the background is disturbing by 
various objects, particularly the broad bands near 
the child’s head. This position of the child and the 
direction of the head are good, except that a little 
more space at the right would be better; for the sub- 
ject’s head is turned slightly that way. 

Data: Made at Seattle, U.S.A.; April, 3 p.m; good 
light; 314 x 414 Ica Reflex camera; 6-inch Carl Zeiss 
Tessar lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/15 second; Premo Film 
Pack; tank-developed; enl. Cyko print; Verito lens. 

Harry E. Delfs’ “Old Wooden Bridge” is an admir- 
able piece of work. The title, however, does not seem 
to be appropriate, as the bridge is secondary in im- 
portance and only a section of it is shown. The barge 
in the foreground is the most prominent feature of this 
picture and is very well done, too. The whole arrange- 
ment—or composition, if you will—is excellent, al- 
though it might be better if there were fewer objects 
in the lower right corner. The separation of planes, 
yielding a sense of distance, is good also. Particularly 
fortunate is the circumstance that the distant hill 
softens what otherwise might be a strikingly harsh 
line of the bridge. 

Data: Made at Pittsburgh, U.S.A.; June, 1 P.M.; 
dim sunlight; No. 1 A Special Kodak 24% x 44; 5- 
inch F/6.3 lens; stop F/11; 1/25 second; Eastman 
Roll Film; Eastman Special Developer; enlarged on 
P. M. C. No. 9 Bromide. Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Cobalt Toning 


Dr. P. Strauss of Berlin, Germany, recently made 
a series of experiments with cobalt salts for toning 
photographic papers, not according to the usual method 
of bleaching and then toning with cobalt chloride, 
but by a single bath, and claims to have obtained 
results that will in time lead to this metal superseding 
all other toning-methods because of the beauty and 
brilliance of its colors. Unfortunately, we have only 
space to note the leading points of his process, which 
may be applied both to developing and printing-out 
—except collodion—papers. Printing should not be 
too dark and after fixing must be very thoroughly 
washed; between the various baths the washing may 
be briefer. The following solutions are used: I, Cobalt 
sulphate, 10 per cent.; II, potassium ferricyanide, 20 
per cent.; III, potassium nitrate, 10 per cent.; IV, 
ammonium nitrate, 10 per cent.; V, citric acid, 10 per 
cent. 

A. 1. For violet tones, water 80 parts, sol. I, 2 
parts; III, 15 pts.; V, 4 pt.; II, 24 part (about 5 drops 
per ounce). The print is left in this bath from 10 to 
15 minutes, rocking the tray till a violet tone appears. 
When fully toned, the print is rinsed on both sides in 
running water for 5 minutes. If the color weakens in 
washing, place the print again in the toning bath, and 
even a third time till the desired tone is obtained. 

A. 2. For reddish tones: Water, 75 parts, sol. I, 
2 parts; sol. IV, 12 pts.; sol. III, 3 or 4 drops per ounce 
of sol.; 3 ounces of bath will tone 3 or 4 prints. 

B. Oxidising Bath—If the tones do not come out 
sufficiently strong, an oxidising bath is used, composed 
of 20 drops of a 20 per cent. solution of sodium nitrate 
in 3 ounces of water, to which is added 10 drops 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The previously 
washed print is placed in this from 30 seconds to a 
minute, or until the desired effect is produced; this 
bath does not keep. Another formula for this purpose, 
that may be used repeatedly and keeps well, is: water, 
3 ounces; 5 per cent. solution chromic acid, 30 drops; 
hydrochloric acid, 10 drops. By varying the toning and 
oxisiding baths a variety of tones can be obtained, 
from yellowish sepia to violet, dark brown and brown- 
black. Adapted from Photographische Rundschau. 


Soda Carbonate Solution 


In some photographic workrooms in which we have 
been, says a writer in The British Journal, we have 
noticed that the soda-carbonate solution for the pyro- 
developer is not the clear water-white solution that 
it should be, but often a turbid fluid containing sus- 
pended matter. Some people, we know, will use 
ordinary washing-soda; and, if they do that, they are 
bound to get a turbid carbonate solution, due to the 
impurities, such as alumina, in the washing-soda. Con- 
sidering the fractional cost of soda carbonate in the 
making of negatives it is surely bad policy to use any 
but the pure soda carbonate, either crystal or dry, 
specially sold for photographic use. With some samples 
of tap water, a solution of this pure carbonate will be 
not quite clear, although it can be readily made clear 


by running the solution through a filter-paper. With 
distilled water there is no difficulty in obtaining the 
bright clear solution which, we think, should be the 
rule. While we are upon the subject, it may be worth- 
while to mention that a possible, though rare, cause of 
milkiness and deposit in a solution of soda carbonate 
is the quality of the glass-bottle in which the solution 
is kept. Cases have been experienced of glass of such 
composition that within a very short time flakes and 
sediment are produced in an originally clear solution 
simply by the action of the alkali upon the glass itself. 


Removing Coatings from Old Plates and Films 


Dr. F. Limmer details in the Camera (Lucerne, 
Switzerland) a series of experiments he made to find 
the best method to remove the gelatine-coating from 
old plates and films, and recommends a 1 per cent. 
solution of ammonium bifluorate, dissolved in cold 
water that has been boiled to free it from lime, if any 
is contained in it. In this solution, whose temperature 
should not exceed 68 degrees Fahr., the plates are 
laid one by one, coated side up. As soon as the coating 
is wet through, it begins to loosen and can be taken by 
a corner and removed quickly and entirely and laid on 
a sheet of pasteboard to dry. Sticking can be pre- 
vented by turning over before quite dry. The silver 
can be recovered by the usual methods. If plates are 
to be used again, they are rinsed in warm water and 
rubbed dry. 


High Buildings and a Folding-Camera 


UsvAa Ly, when a person tries to obtain a photograph 
of a tall building or monument with a folding hand- 
camera he is forced to choose between omitting the 
top of the structure or tilting the camera, a fault that 
‘auses the lines of the building to converge at the top, 
thus making the whole building appear as if falling 
backwards. This fault was noticeable in several 
pictures sent in to our Architectural Subjects compe- 
tition last October. However, at that time, we came 
across a hint regarding the use of a folding hand- 
‘amera that will enable the photographer to obtain 
the whole building on the film, and still keep the 
lines parallel. The whole secret is to have the film 
or plate strictly upright, no matter how much the lens 
may be pointed upward. 

Almost all tripod or hand-cameras may be used as 
if they had a swing-back, without any special fitting. 
The angle-pieces on each side of the baseboard may be 
pressed down with the thumbs until the “click” is 
heard, as if the camera was to be folded up, but do not 
push in the front. This lifts the front of the base- 
board a little, and lets the lens include more of the 
top of the building. The base should not be inclined 
more than twenty degrees from the horizontal, and the 
lens should be drawn forward so that it is the same 
distance in front of the film as it was before the base 
was elevated. The lens should be stopped down as 
much as possible, or the definition will not be good at 
both ends of the negative. The smallest stop that 
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is compatible with the short exposure necessary if 
the camera is held in the hand, should be used. The 
film should be kept strictly vertical while making the 
exposure, and it will aid in obtaining the best results 
if some kind of tripod or other rest for the camera 
van be used. 


Sunning Down Prints 


A GREAT improvement can sometimes be made in 
a direct contact print by the process known as “sunning 
down”, which brings about a darkening of certain 
parts, or even in some cases of the whole, of the print. 
The effect is to reduce the harshness of any glaring 
highlights, and generally to lower the key of the picture. 

For example, we may have a print which is spoiled 
by glaring patches of light where they are not required 
by the composition—bare sky showing between gaps 
in the trees, or spots of light where water is strongly 
reflecting the light. Again, stray highlights may be 
found in the foreground where they are not required. 
Local “‘sunning down” will remedy these. The print 
is placed behind a piece of plain glass in a printing- 
frame, and a sheet of card with a hole of suitable size 
and shape in it is held over the frame, moving it as may 
be needed to soften the outlines of the part sunned 
down. Or a focusing-cloth may »e bunched up in one 
hand, and held over the printing-frame so as to shade 
those parts which require no sunning down, while 
allowing the light to act on the remainder. 

In any case, sunning-down work should be done in 
diffused light, or in the shade, and not in direct sun- 
shine, and the operation can only be carried out success- 
fully with a printing-out paper. 

C. R. D., in The Amateur Photographer. 


Plain versus Acid Hypo 


THE use of the acid hypo fixing-bath has attained 
so great a degree of universality in the handling of 
plates and films, as well as printing-papers, that no 
doubt in many people’s minds the use of a plain solu- 
tion of hypo is something impracticable. Yet, it is 
not so many years ago, remarks an English cotempo- 
rary, that the regular practice for the fixation of develop- 
ment papers, as well as of plates, was to use a solution 
of hypo without any addition whatever, unless it were 
perhaps a little carbonate of soda, sometimes recom- 
mended in those days for the purpose of keeping any 
developer stain in a soluble condition. It was probably 
the introduction of gaslight papers which popularised 
the acid fixing-bath; for, as first introduced, this type 
of paper certainly tended to stain very positively if 
fixed in the ordinary hypo-solution. But for present- 
day plates and bromide papers, and even for many of 
the slower gaslight emulsions, the acid-fixing formule 
are entirely superfluous. Plates and papers will fix 
as cleanly in a plain solution of hypo. Certainly the 
fixing-baths will more speedily become discolored, 
although that is not altogether a disadvantage, since 
it provides a certain measure of indication of the 
length to which the fixing-bath has gone towards 
exhaustion. 


It Blinds the Lens and Blurs the Picture 


Tue amateur who wishes to know why he is cautioned 
to see that the sun does not strike into the camera lens, 
when making exposures, need look only to his own eyes 
for an explanation, says a writer in Kodakery. The 


functions of the human eye and of the camera’s eye— 
its lens—are somewhat similar, and neither can do its 
work well with bright light shining directly into it. 

When the direct rays of the sun strike the lens they 
spread a flood of light, conveying no image, over the 
entire picture-area of the film. This interferes with 
the rays of light that carry the image of the subject 
to the film and thereby cuts down the contrast in the 
negative. The scene cannot register properly on the 
film any more than it can register properly on the 
retina of a light-blinded eye. 

The most brilliant illumination is obtained when the 
sun shines over the camerist’s back, directly towards 
the subject. In most cases, however, it is preferable 
to have the light come partly from the side, because 
living subjects do not like to face directly into the sun, 
and still subjects usually look best when their shadows 
are visible. Again, it is true that at times pleasing 
lighting-effects can be obtained by picturing the 
shadow-side of subjects that are brightly lighted, but 
here is where extra care should be taken to see that 
direct rays of sunlight do not come into the lens. If 
this is not possible by making the picture from a point 
of view where the shadow of a tree or building falls 
across the lens, hold a hat or some object in such a 
position that the lens will be shaded. 


Reflector -Enlargers 


AT best, the exposures required for the same-sized en- 
largement with any given negative, lens and paper will 
be considerably longer without the use of a condensor 
than with one; and, in the case of dense or yellow 
images, it is almost impossible to penetrate the high- 
lights, if any great degree of amplification is necessary. 
It is therefore important that the reflector is effective, 
and that the diffusing-screen does not obstruct more 
light than it should. We have had complaints recently 
from photographers who have been building enlargers, 
that when flashed-opal glass is used for the diffuser, 
the exposures are inordinately long. This is due to 
the fact that opal glass intercepts a great part of what 
blue there is in the light, so that a very high candle- 
power is necessary. Efficient diffusion can be obtained 
by using two groundglass-screens with a space of two 
to three inches between them. If it be desired to com- 
pare the light-stopping qualities of any diffusing- 
media, it can be done easily by placing strips of them 
side by side in a printing-frame and exposing beneath 
them a piece of bromide paper. Upon development, 
a very good idea of their respective densities can be 
obtained; and if a wedge-plate is used in addition the 
difference in exposure can be estimated with some 
accuracy. 


Save your old Fixing-Baths 


THE question of recovering the silver and hyposul- 
phite from old fixing-baths has never been discussed 
with so much zeal as at the present time, says Das 
Atelier. In addition to the extremely unfavorable 
condition of portrait photography in Europe generally 
—which imperatively demands economy all along the 
line—and also to the fact that photo-chemists have 
discovered a new method of precipitating the silver and 
at the same time recovering the hypo for use over again, 
increased interest is being taken in the matter. We 
are assured by prominent chemists that practical 
methods of precipitating the silver in old fixing-baths 
and regenerating the hypo for repeated use are now 
available to any thrifty photographer. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-EraA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue picture, “Listening to the Band”, is out of 
focus and not a soft-focus effect as our first impression 
would seem to indicate. We learn this from the fact 
that the figures in the foreground are much more 
definite than those in the distance. This lack of depth 
of focus is due to making the picture at F/4.5 instead 
of F/8 or F/11. 

The composition is not particularly good. There is 
no leading line to draw the eye into the picture and 
interest it in the bandstand. The mixture of the lines 
of the various people tends to puzzle the viewer. The 
little girl leaning against the bench seems to be very 
happily caught. Her white dress helps to relieve most 
of the deep shadow. Nevertheless, I think the print 
would be improved if three-fourths of an inch were 
trimmed off of the right-hand side. 

Even though the composition is not very good, the 
photographer has gotten the atmosphere of the place, 
due to the splendid treatment of light and shade. The 


calm, sweet restfulness of beautiful music in the open 
air is well portrayed. It seems a great pity that the 
picture is out of focus, but such is the case. 

Davip Logs. 


My first impression in looking at “Listening to the 
Band” (a good title) was that a reflex camera had been 
used—which was confirmed by the data—and my 
second, one of regret that it had not been used to more 
advantage. W. M. R. has attempted something and 
achieved something, and but for his apparently being 
absorbed in massing his tones to the exclusion of pre- 
serving perspective, that something would have been 
worth while. The hand-work on the bandstand has 
been done a little carelessly, thereby making it con- 
spicuous and giving an unsafe appearance to the 
structure. The placing of the subject is good, but the 
suggestion of distance is entirely lacking, which makes 
you want to cut off the seat in the middle distance to 
exclude the four figures at the end and then trim three 
quarter inches from the left of the picture. This, how- 
ever, would only keep the eye more at rest, and not 
bring to life a picture which has been killed for lack 
of what one would call “atmosphere”. 

J. G. Hutcuinson. 
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LISTENING TO THE 


BAND 
THE 


WHILE it is true that a title ought to elucidate the 
idea the photographer is trying to convey, it is also 
true that a title should not be necessary to satisfy the 
query in the beholder’s mind as to what it is all about. 
In the picture before us, we have a number of people 
who seem to be waiting for something to happen. So 
far as the picture is concerned, nothing seems to be 
happening. The title informs us that the band is play- 
ing. But the band is hardly visible, and so far as ex- 
ternal evidence is concerned, the crowd might just as 
well be waiting for the dinner-bell to ring. Or it might 
be waiting for a radio concert, or some famous speaker— 
in fact, the mind is left in conjecture as to the message 
the photographer is trying to “put over”. We havea 
lot of people that are attentive to something; but what 
is that something? There is a sense of psychological 
insufficiency in the picture which is annoying. And to 
that extent it is bad art. 

Somehow, we feel that we should like to see the faces 
of the people. Really, their backs are not interesting. 
It is a question whether the subject was worth a plate 
from that point of view. 

I think a picture well worth while might have been 
made, if the photographer had contrived to catch that 
audience in front, where we might see the varying 
moods of thought and emotion brought out in the 
human face while listening to music—so done, that the 
audience was unaware that a picture was being made. 
Such a picture, if well done technically, ought to give 
us a very charming study. Take that chap on the left, 
for instance; he evidently has no ear for music, but 
I'll bet a brass farthing that the three women at his 
right are soaring in dreams in the upper empyrean. 
In the audience, doubtless, there is every range of ex- 
pression from boredom to the seventh heaven of 
ecstacy. But the photographer missed it. 

E. L. C. Morse. 





“LISTENING TO THE BAND” does not appear to be 
pictorially convincing, or rightly titled. A better 
title might have been ‘‘ Excuse my back!’ The band 
is nearly invisible, although the two men in the band- 


PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


stand may be players. I am not wholly pleased with 
the viewpoint, as one chosen more to the left, and in 
front of the spectators, might have been better. At 
present, there are but two faces that show at all in the 
picture. The new viewpoint might have made it im- 
possible to include the band-stand on account of the 
tree at the left. A distracting feature is the front 
settee, with its heavy horizontal lines so clearly visible 
at the left of the picture. Another thing is the lack of 
detail in the dark masses at the extreme right of the 
print. Trimming seven-eighths of an inch from the 
right improves the picture to a large extent. Again, 
I trust that the next time that W. M. R. makes a pict- 
ure of this type he will try to focus a bit better, as the 
back of the picture is quite a bit out of focus, possibly 
owing to the large stop used in making the picture. 

L. OverTON. 


ALL lines lead to the band-stand, the point of inter- 
est. The people are evidently enjoying the concert, 
and are so restful. The benches upon which they are 
seated draw us into the picture and the two restful 
tree-trunks arrest our attention, and their similarity to 
the lines in the band-stand allows the eye to travel to 
this central point. The foreground is in deep tone and 
the background light. The play of sunshine is excellent 
and is beautifully rendered. Altogether, this is an ex- 
cellent print. Louis R. Murray. 


a 


Some Nerve! 


WE learn from a late issue of Abel's Weekly that the 
prize for pure nerve ought to go to a Goshen, Indiana, 
woman. Some one stole her automobile, with her 
Kodak init. So she demanded that the dealer who sold 
her the camera replace it. Her request was unreason- 
able, of course; but the dealer got out of it by telling 
her that if the firm that sold her the automobile would 
replace it, he would gladly give her a new Kodak. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








WHILE engaged in taking one of his many walks in 
New Hampshire, W. C. O’Kane noticed the trio of 
birches—the initial illustration of this issue. He was 
not slow to make it a part of a delightful picture—‘A 
Mountain Vista’, as he named it. Prominent and sun- 
flecked as they are, these graceful trees monopolise the 
interest of the beholder, although he cannot help 
noticing the play of sunlight elsewhere and the moun- 
tain-peak in the distance. It might have been better, 
perhaps, had the artist chosen a title that referred to 
the principal pictorial feature—the birches. I can 
almost hear some one say, ““Why did the photographer 
include the tree that crosses the picture diagonally?” 
Another observer, accustomed to see pictures that 
afford an unobstructed view of distant scenery, might 
say, “As if the two trees at the left were not enough, 
the artist has allowed the tree in the center to butt in. 
It’s quite de trop, I should say.” There is no doubt 
that these remarks are in a degree justifiable; for the 
discerning beholder can easily imagine the most prom- 
inent of the three trees to be out of the way and thus 
obtain not only an unrestricted prospect of the land- 
scape including the mountain, but a satisfying composi- 
tion, as well. On the other hand, the result—with only 
two trees in sight—would be conventional and tame 
compared with the picture Mr. O’Kane has presented. 
As I recall the original print—a beautiful enlargement 
—the most prominent object in the picture was the 
central birch, from whose brightly illuminated trunk 
the eye traveled successively to the neighboring two 
trees, to the dark mass of foliage a few feet farther 
away, toward and past the distant woods and, onward, 
to the mountain in the extreme distance—a gradual 
and satisfying decrescendo. And in looking at the 
reproduction (frontispiece), there is no reason that the 
beholder should not experience a similarly pleasing 
sensation. Hence the apparent need of a title different 
from the present one. “The Birches at the Hillside”, 
for the lack of a better one, is respectfully offered. 

Data: 344x414 Graflex; Carl Zeiss Tessar; Film- 
-ack; bromide enlargement; exposure made in August. 

Made under physical difficulties, the camerist has 
fully described the pictures which illustrate his article 
on wild birds, pages 244 to 254. Although they are not 
offered as essays in pictorial photography, they indi- 
cate an attempt by the photographer to present his 
subjects pleasingly. In most cases, the birds are placed 
with a pronounced degree of artistic judgment, for 
which Mr. Webb deserves appreciation and thanks. 

Data: The exposures were made by daylight; with a 
quarter-plate (314 x 4144) Voigtlander Alpine Camera; 
a 12-em. F/6.8 Voigtlinder Collinear lens; stops vary- 
ing from F/6.8 to F/22; 1/5 to 1/75 seconds (nests 3 and 
40 seconds); Premo Film-Pack, Cramer Inst. Iso, 
Imperial and Ilford plates; pyro-soda development; 
prints, enlargements on Austral Kodak Star (Glossy) 
Bromide Paper. 

The pictures shown at a recent exhibition held by 
members of the Reading (Pennsylvania) Camera Club 
and referred to in our April issue, are shown at intervals 
in the letter-press of the current issue. 

The novelty of the theme selected by Mr. Phillipson, 
page 256, arrests the attention of the discriminating 


beholder and stirs his imagination. The composition 
is praiseworthy, the shattered wheel being balanced by 
its shadow which meets a low-lying bush at the left. 
A regrettable feature in the picture, however, is the 
spotty and distracting appearance of the field, just 
behind the main object. There would be no objection 
to remedy this fault, in the negative, by skilful, local 
reduction; or, if preferred, the change could be effected 
by means of brush-work on an enlarged, mat-surfaced 
enlargement. The “doctored” print could then be 
copied. In adopting the latter process, it might also 
be well to subdue very lightly the tone of the lower 
right corner, this side of the shadow. The abrupt 
cessation of clear definition, at the wheel, is also to 
be regretted. It could have been obviated by careful 
focusing, as the artist used a reflecting camera 

Data: Made in Joanna, Berks County, Penn.; Octo- 
ber, 10 A.m.; strong sunlight; 314 x 414 Graflex; 5-inch 
B. & L. Zeiss-Tessar; stop, F/6.3; 1/50 second; Eastman 
Commercial Cut Film; pyro; tank-developed; print, 
Eastman Portrait Bromide Buff. 

Eminently admirable is W. E. Ziegler’s “Unselfish 
Service”, page 257. The action of the men who are 
engaged in arresting the progress of the forest-fire, as 
well as the manner in which they are walking into the 
picture and are about to make their exit—probably—is 
well presented, the three figures being well placed in the 
picture-area. The tree-trunk at the extreme left forms 
an excellent foil to the partly hidden figure. Remove 
it, and the student will regret its absence. There can 
be no serious objection to the presence of the broad 
vertical, parallel lines formed by the trees in the back- 
ground. They are needed to tell the story. 

Data: Made near Reading, Penn.; October, 3 p.M.; 
dull and hazy light; 3144 x 444 R. B. Graflex; 61%- 
inch Zeiss-Tessar Ic; stop, F/5.6; 1/15 second; Graflex 
Roll Film; Elon-Pyro; tank-developed; print, P. M. C. 
Bromide No. 6. 

The beauty of the “River-Path”’, page 265, is at 
once apparent. Two paths meet and, united, pass 
toward the left. Making a graceful curve, the main 
path makes its exit in the distance. Slightly below, 
in the lower left corner, is a small section of the stream; 
but as its surface is largely covered with dark reflec- 
tions, judiciously rendered, it does not obtrude its 
presence. The sky, overhead, is seen through the 
foliage, in places; but these few patches of light ought 
not to trouble the fastidious beholder. On the whole, 
it is a pleasing and satisfying composition that we 
are looking at. The large tree at the right is succeeded 
by one of a similar species, and between the two the 
path in the foreground, admirably subordinated, termi- 
nates abruptly and meets the river-path. Although a 
relatively large stop was used, the definition is excellent 
and the perspective convincing. 

Data: 4x5 Graflex; 614-inch Ic Tessar; opening 
used, F/4.5. 

“Early Buds”, page 266, appearing as it does in this 
our May number (issued about April 30), is very 
timely, although, truth to tell, these and similar buds 
prevail at other periods. Mr. Ziegler, who by his 
eminent and successful versatility occupies in his club 
a position similar to Herbert J. Harper's in the Swain 
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Camera Club of New Bedford, has chosen an original 
and happy theme. He has treated it with consummate 
skill. The tonal quality is superb, as also is the work- 
manship, in this engaging picture. The arrangement 
of the flower-box, and its contents, could not be better, 
surely; for it is placed a little to the left, allowing suffi- 
cient room for the young faces to look into. Obviously, 
there is a sudden falling away of definition in the 
nearest planes, owing to the use of a large lens-stop 
and sharply focusing objects only a short distance from 
camera. This is not a very serious fault, however. 
The background here is adequately indicated and 
serves to throw the objects of chief interest into strong 
relief producing, as it were, an exaggerated stereoscopic 
effect. At first glance, one might suspect that the pic- 
ture had been made in a professional studio, in view of 
the rather abrupt separation of “sitters” from back- 
ground, the latter suggesting the character of the usual 
professional scenery. But the illumination is too well 
diffused and the foreground too natural to encourage 
persistence in the thought of artificiality in connection 
with this gem of purely natural creation. In studying 
this composition, the progressive student is asked to 
imagine the unhappy, inartistic result, if, after the 
puppies had been placed in the flower-box, a beginner 
had been permitted to snapshoot them. He would 
have stationed himself directly in front of it, leaving 
an equal amount of room at each side, and induced the 
easily responsive animals to look into the camera or 
at its user! Thus, how easily an artistically promising 
theme can be ruined if managed by an untrained 
camerist or a mere technician! 

Data: Made near Reading, southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania; March, 10 a.m.; dull light; 3144 x 444 Graflex, 
R. B.; 61-inch Ic Tessar; opening, F/4.5; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Cut Film Super Speed; Elon-Pyro; tank- 
developed; print, P. M. C. Bromide No. 8. 

The first thought that will come to the mind of the 
average beholder of Mr. Ziegler’s “Pearl 5.”, page 267, 
is Carmen, the temperamental, impetuous, implacable 
female character of Bizet’s opera; so that, instead of 
being classed as a portrait, ““Pearl S.” should be regarded 
rather as a genre, an interesting characterisation. The 
haughty expression and turn of the head give this 
strikingly costumed young woman the air of a coquette. 
It is exceedingly well done, well composed and well con- 
ceived. The black open-work lace shawl harmonises 
admirably with this fine-featured brunette. 

Data: November, 3 p.m.; bright light; 314 x 44 
Graflex, R. B.; 634-inch Kalosat lens; stop, F/5.5; 1/10 
second; Eastman Portrait Film Super Speed; Elon- 
Pyro; tank; print, Wellington Thick Rough. 

The data to the interesting nature-subject, page 268, 
are: May, forenoon; cloudy; 5.x 7 camera; 7A Protar 
lens; stop, F/6.3; 1/25 second; Seed Graflex Plate; 
print, Azo No. 4. 

No; the original of the attractive little Japanese, 
page 271, is not a doll, but a living juvenile native of 
the Flowery Kingdom. The artist, Z. Egi, is a progres- 
sive professional photographer with a studio in Tokyo, 
and believes in using modern methods and equipment. 
He made this charming little portrait with the aid of 
a Halldorson portrait-flashlamp. The typical costume 
and pose and the attention to detail are worthy of 
notice. The portrait appeared originally in a Special 
Supplement to Abel’s Photographic Weekly, whose edi- 
tor, Charles L. Abel, generously lent the halftone-block. 

Last, but not least, in the series of pictures which 
illustrate the technical and interpretive ability of mem- 
bers of the Reading Camera Club, is “Entrance to 
Spring’, by Mr. Phillipson, page 272. Pennsylvania 
abounds in stone-structures erected by the early Ger- 





man settlers, such as arched bridges and spring-houses. 
Of the last-named class, Mr. Phillipson’s subject is an 
excellent example. Distinguished for simplicity, solid- 
ity and, often, beauty of construction, these structures 
built of native stone are highly esteemed by artist- 
architects. Some of the bridges, deemed inadequate for 
motor-driven vehicles, have been ordered to be replaced 
by modern steel-structures; but, appreciating their 
modest architectural beauty and historic interest, the 
eminent Boston architect, Ralph Adams Cram, has 
entered a vigorous protest against what he and other 
American artists regard as vandalism. Let us hope 
that it may have the desired effect. Recognising the 
importance of natural springs of pure water, the early 
German settlers took strong measures to protect them, 
building superstructures of solid masonry provided with 
doors that were securely locked—safe against intrusion. 
The entrance was primitively simple, but solid in con- 
struction—two roughly hewn pillars upon which rested 
the arch. Exhibited without a title, or without any 
clue as to its source, a picture of Mr. Phillipson’s spring- 
house could not be easily identified by the average 
beholder unless he lad seen it on its native heath or 
previously pictured somewhere. An extended, illus- 
trated article on the subject of these old landmarks 
would be welcome to the pages of PHoro-Era, many 
of whose readers doubtless appreciate the opportunity 
to have seen a picture of Mr. Phillipson’s spring, which 
was adjudged the best picture in the Reading Camera 
Club’s recent exhibition. The visitor enters the prem- 
ises through a gate situated in the upper right corner 
of the picture, turns abruptly to the right, descends 
a short wooden stairway, steps on an old, worn, 
wooden floor and, turning again to the right, enters the 
venerable, whitewashed enclosure. The foreground and 
approaches are appropriately in a low key, so that 
no neighboring object may draw the observer's atten- 
tion away from the entrance where one may meditate 
and wonder. If a critical suggestion were offered, it 
should be in connection with the brightly lighted slats 
which form the fence directly over the stairway. To 
subdue their present undue prominence would have the 
effect to make them harmonise with the prevailing low 
tone of the rest of the picture. At the same time, the 
improving hand should not overlook the numerous 
white spots above the fence. Having accomplished this, 
the artist can afford to sit back and rest on his laurels 
for a while. 

Data: Made near Newmanstown, Pennsylvania; 
June, 9 a.m.; good light; 314 x 414 Graflex; 5-inch B. & 
L. Zeiss-Tessar; opening, F/6.3; 1/65 second; Seed 
Non-Hal. L. Ortho plate, pyro; tank-developed; print, 
Eastman Portrait Bromide White. 

An item of additional interest in connection with the 
members of the Reading Camera Club, whose pictures 
are reproduced in this issue, is their apparent unanimity 
in the choice of equipment and working-methods. In 
making the negatives of these pictures, they all used 
the same size and type of camera, lens and method of 
development. None of them resorted to the use of a 
ray-filter, and, with possibly only one exception, the 
color-values in their results appear to be true. 


Honorable Mention 


GreaTLy reduced—but still plain'y indicating their 
character—a number of meritorious entries in the “Mis- 
cellaneous” competition, arranged in a group, do not 
offer an opportunity for extended criticism. 

Peter Botel, as our readers will remember, is a past- 
master in the art of picture-making. He is an intense 
lover of nature and a supreme technician. His aim is 
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to express the beauty of a scene as it impressed him— 
the result of clear-eyed vision. He loves the play of light 
and shade as he sees it, in all its delicate nuances and 
unimpaired by haze or mist. Thus Mr. Botel is a firm 
believer in straight photography. Nothing else will 
satisfy him. His “Winter in the Woods’, No. 1, is 
proof of his devotion to this principle. The beholder 
follows the course of the brook through the snow-laden 
woods until it disappears at the right. The foreground 
is made adequately interesting by irregular snow-cov- 
ered forms and a few shadows. The design, as a whole, is 
pleasing and the spirit of winter convincingly expressed. 

Data: Made in Colorado; November, 8.30 A.M.; 
soft light; 344 x 414 Alpine Camera; Voigtlinder 
Collinear lens; F/16; 4% second; K2 ray-filter; Hammer 
Non-Halation Ortho; pyro-metol; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black, Grade D; Rodinal. 

As a still-life, No. 2, by H. L. Wallis, tells its own 
story. The observer is free to attach his own inter- 
pretation to the silent tale, and no one will quarrel 
with him. The arrangement of the caller's impedi- 
menta is quite natural, but scarcely as artistic as 
would be the case were the hat of the soft, yielding 
variety and also of a lighter color. The tasseled table- 
cover is not the happiest choice; a plain one would 
have answered the requirements just as well and have 
given a repose better suited to this sort of inanimate 
theme. It seems, however, that the picture was made 
in London, England, where social customs and styles 
of wearing-apparel are more rigid than in this country 
and, consequently, my remarks would not seem to 
apply as readily as if the conditions were reversed. 

Data: Made in London, December, 11 a.m.; bright 
outside; 244 x 31 Reflex Camera; 6-inch Port-Land 
lens; at stop F/5.6; light from one small window; 30 
seconds; Imperial Eclipse Ortho plate; tanked in Azol; 
print, Wellington B. B. Buff. 

Kenneth Hartley, whose camera-activities are sup- 
posed to be confined to the mountains and flora of 
Colorado—as evidenced delightfully in past issues of 
this magazine—has surprised us, one and all, with a 
beautiful genre, No. 3. Whether the motive is in the 
nature of an allegory or is the expression of a beauti- 
ful sentiment, is not clear in my mind. In any case, 
the model is attractive, the attitude one of grace and 
repose and the design artistically pleasing. The tech- 
nical qualities—lighting, modeling and execution— 
leave nothing ‘to be desired. 

Data: 5 x 7 camera; 8-inch Wollensak Rapid Con- 
vertible; stop, F/8; Seed No. 30 plate; metol-hydro; 
light from large north window; 4 seconds; print, En- 
larging Cyko. 

No. 4 is a good illustration of contentment. The 
plaif, quiet background assisted by the illumination 
permits one to appreciate the natural attitude and 
expression of the old man enjoying his newspaper. 
The center of interest is a well-expressed entity and 
with its appropriate setting constitutes an admirable 
composition. 

Data: August, 10.15 A.M.; strong light; 5x7 view 
vamera; 8-inch B. & L. R.R. lens; stop F/5; 2/5 second; 
Standard Orthonon plate; pyro; Mimosa print. 

In No. 5, “Nature and Art”, one admires the architec- 
tural beauty of the arcade relieved against an attractive 
background of what appears to be a lofty and expansive 
willow-tree. The statue, fortunately, is not permitted 
to occupy the middle of the central arch. The camerist 
saw to that. 

Data: Made at Santa Barbara, Cal.; bright, hazy 
light; Seneca Anastigmat, F/6.3; stop F/8; 1/10 sec- 
ond; Orthonon plate; pyro-metol diluted for this plate; 
enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 


As a decorative study, “The Songbird”, No. 6, 
invites attention. The two figures represent members 
of the dancing-class of the Department of Physical 
Education in the new East High School of Cincinnati. 
The bird, at which the two are rapturously gazing, was 
cut out of cardboard, and the branch was extended 
with watercolor from the window-latch to the edge 
of the outer window-frame. The idea is commendable 
and has been carried out with thought and deliberation; 
but, like most of these exhibitions, this effort lacks 
spontaneity and conviction. Nor is the present revival 
of classic dancing entirely the result of a sincere desire 
to cultivate sound taste for the fine arts. It is a super- 
ficial imitation of a lost art, an art that was in keeping 
with the tastes, customs and aspirations of a people 
who loved art for art’s sake and who cultivated and 
expressed it in a manner unparalleled in succeeding art- 
periods and unknown in this commercial age. Neverthe- 
less, the practice of open-air dancing with its spasmodic, 
well-directed outbursts, has its obvious advantages 
physical development, mental concentration and—a 
commendable excuse to be occupied. Besides, it af- 
fords many worthy persons opportunities to earn a 
respectable, comfortable living. Of course, parents 
and friends go to witness these exhibitions of classic 
exercises or pageants, and living pictures (allegories, 
historic incidents and the like). The only conditions 
stipulated by discriminating spectators are that the 
costuming and portrayal be accurate and truly artistic, 
and that the participants give evidence of a sympathetic 
understanding of the scene pictured by them. In 
the present instance, the effort may be to simulate 
genuine admiration of bird-music, or a feeling of 
ecstasy. Whatever its object, the photographer merits 
praise for the effort to present something new. 

Data: Indoors; bright sunshine; 1 p.m.; 1A Special 
Kodak (21 x 414); Tessar IIb lens; opening, F/11; 3 
seconds; Eastman roll-film; Eastman’s Elon-Quinol; 
print, Royal Bromide; Elon. 

The striking contrast of the rose and its dark setting, 
and the unquestioned realism, are the chief merits of 
No. 7. One misses the feeling of spirituality presented 
by this queen among flowers. Sharp, hard outlines 
in the definition, and insistent detail, do not tend to 
increase one’s liking for a picture of any beautiful 
flower. The judicious use of a standard soft-focus 
lens, in this case, would have yielded an appropriate 
degree of softness, and without detriment to the pic- 
tured rose. This suggestion may not be applicable, 
however; for on consulting the data, I regret to notice 
that the negative was made about ten years ago! Per- 
haps those were the days when Mr. Wright was getting 
his photographic experience. The color of the rose is 
not given, however, in the data sent us. 

Data (furnished by H. J. Harper, a personal friend) : 
Made indoors; about 1914; daylight; 6144 x 814 Premo; 
Beck R.R. lens; stop F/16; 2 seconds; 61% x 814 Stanley 
plate; pyro; slightly enlarged on Vitava Etching Brown 
K; metol-hydro. 

The young woman “dressed up” in her mother’s 
clothes, No. 8, makes a pleasing and interesting open- 
air genre, except for a serious fault—the restless, dis- 
turbing background. These disagreeable, circular 
spots—or circles of confusion, as they are called—are 
a species of distortion caused by the foliage, which 
forms part or all of the background, being out of focus. 
This may be overcome by placing the model nearer the 
background and using a smaller lens-stop. The bet- 
ter way, however, if it can be done—is greatly to 
increase the distance between the model and the back- 
ground, when the details in the latter will lose their 
shape and all assume a vaguely expressed character. 
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The study and application of the “hyperfocal distance” 
will also be a great help in this connection. Here is 
the case of a promising success spoiled by a bit of care- 
lessness or—lack of knowing what to avoid. 

Data: June, 2.30 p.m.; good light; 8 x 10 view-camera; 
12-inch Wollensak, series II, lens; stop F/11; quick 
bulb-exposure; Eastman Portrait Par Speed Cut Film; 
pyro-elon; tank-developed; print, Artura Iris E Buff; 
dress from the trousseau of subject’s mother—the 
days of forty years ago! 

The title, “The Greek Garden’, No. 9, seems to 
derive its name from the semi-circular Doric colonnade, 
evidently a striking architectural feature of one of 
Seattle’s beautiful private parks. In shape and general 
style it reminds the beholder, who knows his Paris, of 
a similar curving arcade in Park Monceaux, only the 
latter is in the Corinthian style and in a partly ruined 
state. Whether the large tree in Mr. Kira’s picture 
adds to the general appearance of the colonnade may 
be debatable. The latter is well lighted and pleasingly 
rendered. It seems to me, however, that if the pair of 
columns at the left had been brought a little nearer to 
the margin, with more space at the right, thus also 
moving the tree a little more to the left, the general 
artistic effect would be greater. 

Data: Made at Seattle; August, 2.30 p.m.; good 
light; Kodak Special (3144 x 414); 7-inch Tessar; stop, 
F/11; 1/50 second; Eastman roll-film; pyro-soda; print, 
Artura Carbon Black. 


Example of Interpretation 


It is well that for the interpretation of so attractive a 
theme as “Marines” a masterpiece is offered for emula- 
tion. The ambitious worker may wait long and pa- 
tiently to be favored with so glorious a scene as the 
one that gladdened the eyes of our friend W. S$. Davis, 
page 280, for this artist, ever on the lookout for a 
worthy subject for his camera, lives at the sea-shore; 
indeed, I am informed that his home, and field of 
operations, is so situated that it commands simul- 
taneously views of sea and land, so that virtually 
from one pivotal spot he can photograph, at will, a 
sea-view with an unlimited stretch of water, another 
which includes a shore-line, or yet one with land and 
water, or a landscape without even a glimpse of the 
sea. These who have read Mr. Davis’ illustrated 
articles on pictorial photography will remember the 
great variety of his camera-subjects made mostly 
“near home’. Great rivers and mountain-scenery 
are about the only visual blessings of which his home- 
region is deprived. All the same, workers who are 
sager to test their artistic skill in the field of marine- 
photography, should derive inspiration and courage 
from studying Mr. Davis’ “Sunburst”, rather than be 
seized with despair and, like some faint-hearted ob- 
servers when they behold an impressively beautiful 
piece of work, exclaim, “Oh, pshaw! What's the use 
trying to rival that!’ A fine example of any worthy 
accomplishment should kindle the fire of ambition— 
“go thou and do likewise!”. Although the waters, 
themselves enriched by wave-swept rocks, excite the 
beholder’s admiration, it is the light-filled sky that is 
the climax and glory of this impressive scene. And 
how carefully the artist has spaced his picture! One 
third of the picture-area is allotted to the sea, and 
two thirds to the sky. Moreover, the grand, illumi- 
nated mass, from top to bottom, has been judiciously 
placed a little to the left—away from the vertical center. 

Data: Off the eastern end of Long Island, N.Y.; 
stormy day in October; 3.30 p.m.; 3144 x 414 folding 

~amera; 6-inch Ilex Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; Cramer 





Inst. Iso; pyro; enlarged on Eastman Royal Bromide; 
Grade D, Rough Mat. 


Gur Contributing Critics 


WueEN our assisting commentators refer to the 
sleeping boy, page 286, I shall be interested to note 
whether they will define his condition as real or simu- 
lated sleep and how they arrive at such a conclusion. 
It will be a contribution to science. 

Data: 3A Kodak (314 x 514); F/6.3 lens; used at 
F/11; flashlight. 

Fl 


Is Photography an Art? 


WE have quite a little “art” discussion in the Club 
this season and it has been very interesting. It prompts 
me to poke another stick in the fire by bringing up 
the question as to whether photography can be classed 
as an art, or must be relegated to the lower status of 
a craft. 

In any debate of this kind we find the personal 
bias acting strongly on the opinion. The average 
painter or etcher laughs derisively at the idea of photo- 
graphy being an art, verifying Pope’s statement that: 

“One science only will one genius fit: 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

Thus we can take it that when a painter or other 
artist scoffs at the possibility of photography being 
classed as an art, his opinion is not to be seriously 
considered. Point, if you wish, to the average pro- 
duction of the industrial photographer and make 
that a basis for your argument. Craftsmanship, of 
course, and we admit it. In return, we point to the 
work of, let us say, a sign-painter—craftsmanship, 
too; and you must admit it. 

The art-status of either photography or painting, 
or anything else, depends therefore on the individual 
and his work. Broad classifications are ruled out of 
order. If a photograph embodies an artistic idea 
and conveys that idea in a convincing manner to the 
discerning person, it can be surely classed as a work 
of art. If you wish to carry the argument further 
and ask me what is art, I can only answer that art 

cannot be defined in words. Tolstoy tried to do it in 

three volumes and failed. You either know what is 
art and what is craftsmanship without being told, or 
you will never know it. 

Now we come to the burning question of whether 
a photograph, in order to be a work of art, must be 
diffused. Like the Irishman, may we answer one 
question by asking snother. Must a painting, to 
a work of art, be painted in oil color? Diffusion is 
but one of the methods by which a pictorialist may 
obtain certain effects. Fra Lippo Lippi painted with 
exquisite detail. Monet painted with extreme dif- 
fusion; both produced works of art. Diffusion will 
not make a picture of a poor photograph. It is valuable 
in producing certain atmospheric effects and in giving 
an added tonal quality when such are desired to register 
properly the artistic impression which must be behind 
every picture. 

At present, we are going through what might be 
termed a “pre-Raphaelite period” in photography. 
Many of our leading workers are turning from the 
soft-focus lens and falling back on the much-abused 
anastigmat for the registration of their work. That 
the quality of their output has not fallen away, owing 
to this change, is sufficient proof that it is the man, 
not the lens, that makes the picture. 

Ortro Bau in The Exposure. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Significant Initial Letters 


AccorvinG to the Boston Herald, it is said that the 
comforting words in every language begin with “d”’. 
It then mentions the names of persons connected with 
the Teapot Dome. Applied to photography, the 
letter D gives us, first of all, Daguerre. Then we have 
Dryplate, Developer, Darkroom, also the names 
of Draper, Dallmeyer and Darlot. But the letter P is 
more prolific—beginning, of course, with Photography 
and Petzval. Then, without much mental effort, we 
find Plates, Paper, Printing, Platinum, Platinotype, 
Portraiture, Posing, Positive, Pyro, Panchromatic, 
Potassium and its numerous combinations, winding 
up with Photographic Press. 

In the photographic industry, one word stands out 
with special prominence, namely, Kodak. George East- 
man, who coined the word which he applied to his 
invention, chose the initial letter K; because, as he 
explains, it possesses the elements of force and energy. 
The letter K is further identified with photography as 
shown by Kallitype, Kinemacolor and Kinematography. 
In taking over photographic terms from the French, 
our English friends did not stop to consider the origin 
of cinématographi’ (kinematography) and its deriva- 
tives, nor the absence of the letter K in the French 
alphabet. When they learned that the term was 
based on Greek words, with Kineo as the first, they 
began to substitute the letter K for that of C, and the 
progressive English photo-press and Cassell’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Photography now recognise only Kinema- 
tography, Kinematograph and Kinema_ (motion- 
picture show). PHoro-ErA Macazine adopted the 
correct form many years ago. 


Incongruous Backgrounds 


As I pass along the Rialto or, as it is commercially 
called, ““Photographers’ Row’—Boylston Street, from 
Berkeley Street to Park Square—I glance at the 
show-cases of photographic studios and notice the 
specimens of work they contain. The work, as a whole, 
is strikingly inartistic. Most of it is “hard as nails’”— 
so contrasty, and brilliant to catch the eye. There is 
a lack of repose in the attitudes, and the facial ex- 
pressions suggest “photo-jazz’’, if you must have a 
fitting term—offered without the lure of a money- 
prize. It is made to please the dear public, and the 
average individual does not recognise a really artistic 
photograph when he sees it. One thing I observe 
which, in these days of progress, is hard to under- 
stand—and that is indoor-portraits in outdoor-settings. 
Beautiful, indeed, are many of these al fresco back- 
grounds; but why associate them with portraits ob- 
viously made in the studio or in the home of the 
sitter? Surely, there are many designs, at once at- 
tractive, artistic and appropriate in indoor-backgrounds, 
which the portraitist may obtain at the dealers’. The 
amateur-photographer may not rival the professional 
in portraiture, but he is not guilty of the above- 
mentioned incongruity. Horsman, Miss Patten, Hoyle 
and Gainsboro’s Studios continue on conservative 
lines, undisturbed by the antics of their competitors. 


Camera-Fan and Camera-Fiend 


Tue concluding sentence in my editorial, April issue, 
“Two Kinds of Camerists”, contained an obvious 
error. The word “latter” should have been substi- 
tuted for the word “former”, and vice versa. The 
time will soon arrive when a certain class of camerists, 
in their eagerness to secure pictures, may infringe upon 
the rules of propriety. They should bear in mind that 
camerists, not even press-photographers, should not 
snapshoot persons or their homes without previously 
having obtained permission to do so. No wonder that 
innocent or sensitive people feel indignant when they 
are annoyed by intruding snapshooters, to whom they 
apply the opprobrious designation—coined by snap- 
shooters themselves—*camera-fiends”. That is, in- 
deed, a fitting term, and should be used generally to 
distinguish audacious and offensive camerists from 
well-bred and welcome ones, who may be classed as 
“camera-fans”. A true | aseball-fan can be as enthu- 
siastic as he likes, so long as he does not deport himself 
disgracefully by calling an erring player or the umpire 
by vile names, or resort to throwing bottles at them, 
thereby incurring the risk of being ejected or arrested. 
So a camera-fan can indulge his pastime with all legiti- 
mate enthusiasm; but should he carry it to the point of 
recklessness—invade private grounds, because attracted 
by the beauty of trees or flowers in bloom, or of a 
particular view, he becomes a trespasser. It is not a 
pleasant feeling to be ordered away by the indignant 
owner or to be chased by an angry watch-dog. In such 
a case, the snapshooter well merits the epithet “camera- 
fiend”. In most cases, it is not difficult for a respect- 
able camerist to obtain permission to photograph an 
object or view restricted by private ownership. In- 
deed, how much pleasanter, in every way, are the 
results of a granted request! I therefore urge those 
readers, who may be inclined towards reckless 
snapshooting, to respect the rights of others, and care- 
fully to consider the consequences of an ill-considered 
snapshot. A camera-fan, yes; but not a camera-fiend! 


The Psychic Touch 


A ronp mother took her dear little girl to the 
photographer's studio in the hope of getting a fine pic- 
ture of her. The child was the apple of her eye and 
spoiled—in fact, an enfant gaté. She would not sit still. 
The sitting threatened to be a dismal failure. The 
mother coaxed and wheedled, pleaded and resorted to 
bribery—all in vain. The photographer became des- 
perate. At last he said: “Perhaps if you will leave the 
room, Madam, I can induce the little girl to sit quietly.” 
The mother consented and stepped outside. In a few 
moments, the photographer opened the door and called 
her in. The picture had been made and the photo- 
grapher was sure that it was a success. The mother 
was proud and happy; the child silent and solemn. On 
the way home, the mother, very thoughtful, asked the 
little girl, “What did the dear, kind man say to you 
that kept you so nice and still?” The child answered, 
“He told me if I didn’t stop my blamed fidgeting and 
sit still, he’d knock my block off!” 
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Wi EVENTS OF THE MONTH rss 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 
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Photographic Activities of the Brooklyn 
Institute 


Durtnc the month of February there was shown the 
latest work of Miss Sophie Lauffer at the Brooklyn 
Institute. Miss Lauffer spent her last summer- 
vacation in the British Isles and most of the pictures 
shown are glimpses about Edinburgh, where she has 
obtained many of the charming scenes and genre- 
bits of which she is so fond. Among these should be 
noted “Grey Abbey”, “Lobster Baskets” and “Augh- 
mitie’s Oldest”. There are also some _ interesting 
pictures about Westminster Abbey and one picture, 
of an old man mending a basket, which was accepted 
for the current Pittsburgh Salon. Another picture 
also to be seen at Pittsburgh is entitled “Sentinels of 
the Air” and shows a group of flying sea-gulls. Miss 
Lauffer also shows a few dancing-figures which include 
two very fine action-bits. There are also a few girls 
in colonial costume which Miss Lauffer has always 
done so well and several interesting portraits, one 
a very lovely study of Suzanne Keener of the Metropol- 
itan Opera. 

Nickolas Muray spoke at the opening night of Miss 
Lauffer’s exhibition. His talk was very informal; and, 
after a few kindly comments on the show, he answered 
many questions as to his own methods and technique. 
He was followed by Wm. H. Zerbe, the source of a 
great deal of the energy and enthusiasm which crops 
out in the Institute members through attending his 
classes and demonstrations. Mr. Zerbe’s remarks 
were an informal commentary on his acquaintance 
with Miss Lauffer and her work. 

The classes at the Institute male preparations for 
their annual exhibitions which were held in April. 
Mr. Zerbe’s class had an afternoon session in por- 
traiture on February 19 and at their last session each 
member of Miss Lauffer’s class made a bromoil print. 
Mr. Zerbe continued his public Friday demonstra- 
tions with two on “The Gum Bichromate Process” 
and “Oil and Bromoil” 


In Defense of Pictorial Photography 


PupuisHerR Puoro-Era MAGAZINE: 

I note in the January Puoro-Era MaAGazine that 
Dr. George E. Blackham remarks upon an illustration 
of mine which was awarded first prize in the “Land- 
scape with Figures” competition. If Dr. Blackham had 
kept in reserve a little of that good-nature he refers to 
before he comments on this reproduction, he might have 
been more generous to the advanced school of workers 
whom he says are dominating the magazines, exhibitions 
and salons. The people at the head of the affairs evi- 
dently do not agree with him. Nor is it possible to 
elbow a way to the front without merit. ““Those pre- 
historic horses” (which are said to look like modern 
horses in the next line) are advancing over just a piece 
of bare road—not grass—nor felt—nor snow—dirty or 
white. Just previous to plate-exposure, the horses had 
been coming up hill with their heads a little forward, 
and this attitude is perhaps illustrated. If our self- 
appointed contributing critic will imagine the man and 


coat away from the horse’s back, and cover the offside 
horse’s head with his finger, he might correct the state- 
ment that the forequarters are much higher than the 
hindquarters. 

In England, the old controversy of sharp versus soft- 
focus lenses again broke out a little while ago, and again 
it was one of the “sharp” school who began hurling the 
venom. It never begins with the “diffused” man; but 
if he has the audacity to reply, hot water becomes 
boiling. Everyone is entitled to an opinion; but when 
it becomes a stabbing affair, such an opinion is without 
value. 

A few facts upon the history of “A Yorkshire Lane” 
possibly may have an interest. The lens was a 6-inch 
one, so that it could hardly be called a wide-angle lens 
when used on the quarter-plate (314 x 444). I tried for 
a certain type of lighting-effect, which was very fleeting, 
and a partial burst of the sun through the clouds gave 
a local splash of sunlight on part of the roadway in 
front of the horses. I made but two prints from this 
negative. One was sent to a huge competition arranged 
by Kodak, Ltd., and was entered in the Advanced sec- 
tion. The judges included a world-famed English 
artist. The entries consisted of several thousand prints. 
My print was awarded the first prize of £50. A message 
of congratulation from the artist came with the notifi- 
cation. The other print found its way to PHoro-Era 
Maaazine, and the judges of this particular contest 
repeated the English decision. Yes—‘’tis a mad 
world”, Dr. Blackham, and your question-mark is of 
easy application. 

HERBERT SAUNDERS. 
2 Roger Place, Skinner Lane, 
Leeds, England. 


Origin of the Word ‘‘Kodak’”’ 


Every day there come inquiries with regard to the 
origin of the word “Kodak”, according to the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Universities, _business-colleges, 
trade-publications, legal journals, sentimental ladies, 
and the merely curious are among these inquirers. 
The origin of the word has run virtually the entire 
gamut of human curiosity. Even romance has taken 
a hand in the weaving and acrosticists and legend 
have done all they could to make a mystery of plain 
fact and find subtleties in a commonplace. The Kodak 
was invented by George Eastman in 1888 and the name 
was coined by the inventor himself for a trade-mark. 

The mental processes that went to its making are 
very simple. The inventor wanted a word easily spelled 
and readily pronounceable on native or foreign tongue. 
To this end, the letters of the alphabet were toyed 
with until consonants that remain constant and vowels 
with no greater vagaries of accent than are found, let 
us say, between Oxford and Kansas, were ranged in 
this rock-ribbed combination. 

In a published interview on its origin the inventor 
said: 

“I devised the name myself. A trade-mark should 
be short, vigorous, incapable of being misspelled to an 
extent that will destroy its identity and—in order to 
satisfy trade-mark laws—it must mean nothing. If 
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the name has no dictionary-definition it must be 
associated only with your product and you will cease 
to be known as producing a “kind” of anything. 

“The letter “K’ had been a favorite with me—it 
seems a strong, incisive sort of letter. Therefore, 
the word I wanted had to start with ‘K’. Then it 
became a question of trying out a great number of 
combinations of letters that made words starting and 
ending with ‘K’. The word “Kodak” is the result. 
Instead of merely making cameras and camera supplies, 
we made Kodaks and Kodak supplies. It became the 
distinctive word for our products.” 

Philologically, therefore, the word “Kodak” is as 
meaningless as a child’s first “Goo”. Terse, abrupt, 
to the point of rudeness, literally bitten off by ice- 
cutting consonants at both ends, it snaps like a camera- 
shutter in your face. What more could the coiner ask? 


Bertrand H. Wentworth’s Photographs 


Tue annual exhibition, in Boston, of photographs 
by Bertrand H. Wentworth, of Gardiner, Maine 
serving also as an annual treat to true picture-lovers— 
was held in the gallery of Arts and Crafts, April 8 
to 24, 1924. The thirty-six 16 x 20 prints comprised 
new subjects in marines, landscapes and wood-interiors, 
with a predominance of snow-scenes, interpreted in his 
characteristically poetic style. In scope and thematic 
variety, Mr. Wentworth’s pictures surpassed his 
previous exhibitions. He is a firm believer in the 
simplicity of pictorial design—a principle in com- 
position which PHopo-ERA has vigorously preached to 
its readers for some years past. In this respect alone, 
Mr. Wentworth is exerting a wholesome influence 
among growing pictorialists who embrace opportun- 
ities to study his work. Several of his surf-themes 
were interpreted in a masterly manner, yielding pic- 
tures of great beauty and impressiveness. In his views 
of rockbound shores, where the fog has begun to lift 
or is receding, Mr. Wentworth has displayed his rare 
appreciation of perspective and atmospheric effect. 
There he is well-nigh supreme and evokes the be- 
holder’s unstinted admiration. His “Druid’s Oak” 
was a superb portrayal of the sturdy character and 
rugged beauty of the trunk of an oak standing at a 
sloping hillside. It was the result of nearly ten years’ 
systematic observation of the subject under varying 
conditions of light and weather-conditions throughout 
the year. It was an object-lesson in the pursuit of an 
ideal, and a successful and happy result of patience, 
perseverance and technical knowledge. The original 
(4x5) negative was made with a pin-hole camera, as 
experiments with several types of standard lenses 
failed to yield a thoroughly satisfactory result. All 
the prints were enlargements made on Artura Carbon 
Black and Iris Bromide Paper, and ranged in price 
from $15 to $25 each. 

W. A. F. 


An Interesting New Catalog 


It is always of practical value for amateur or profes- 
sional photographers to keep in touch with the latest 
photographic equipment and accessories. To that end 
we suggest that they write to Agfa Products, Inc., 
114 East 13th St., New York City, for the new Agfa 
catalog with its attractive cover reproduced in color 
from an Agfa Color-Plate. It will surprise many to note 
the plates, film-packs, roll-films, motion-picture film, 
developers, filters, flashlight-equipment and other spe- 
cialties which are described. Agfa goods are of high 
quality and reasonable in price. We believe that our 
readers will find it to their advantage to obtain a copy. 


Union Camera Club’s Annual Exhibition 


Tue annual exhibition of members’ work of the 
Union Camera Club of Boston was held in Union Hall, 
48 Boylston Street, April 1 to 11, inclusive. The 
number of prints hung was one hundred and four, 
representing twenty-two exhibitors. Six prints was 
the number limited to each member; but only three 
members were represented to that extent, whereas 
two to five prints were shown by each of the others. 

The pictorial quality and technical excellence of the 
display was surprisingly even, showing the influence 
of advanced workers, such as Ralph Osborne, Herbert 
B. Turner, R. E. Hanson and others, on their less 
experienced but ambitious fellow-members. As_ is 
only natural, some of the master-pictorialists did not 
appear at their well-known best, for lack of opportunity 
or other reasons; whereas such admirable workers as 
William A. Bradford, Arthur Hammond, Chas. E. 
Swett and others sent no prints this year. 

The exhibit, as a whole, was a credit to the high 
artistic standard of the club, and Boston has every 
reason to be proud of this organisation of progressive 
and enthusiastic workers. The committee of the 
exhibition had an easy task, in that it hung all but 
five prints. The one hundred-odd pictures were dis- 
vlayed with admirable taste and very advantageously. 
This was greatly appreciated by the exhibitors, none 
of whom received a tangible expression of merit, or 
mark of distinction whatever. Consequently, there 
was no reason for any worker to be jealous of the other. 
Nevertheless, the writer cannot resist the temptation 
to record the list of prints which attracted him specially; 
whereas small, indeed, is the number of those that 
failed to win his favor. 

J. M. Andrews (5) was in a happy mood when he 
designed “Nature’s Lacework’—a mass of slender, 
graceful hamboo-stalks forming a lace-like pattern 
against a clear sky. The same worker went far afield 
to bring home a delightful interpretation of the Ponte 
di Rialto. His nature-study—a couple of young 
Flickers eagerly imploring the nearby parent-bird for 
food—was an unusually successful bit of work, indicat- 
ing a rare combination of skill and patience. 

Geo. S. Akasu (4) has caught the spirit of the club’s 
pictorial enthusiasm as expressed in a series of winter- 
landscapes, seemingly forsaking his native individuality. 
His “Snow-Clad Swamp” was exceptionally well done. 

W. A. Barretto (5)—who seems to have surpassed 
his record of last year in the number of good things— 
had a superb celestial effect in “Storm-Clouds”. His 
“The Moat” was a genial, well-constructed picture. 

Myron J. Cochran (4) contributed several capitally 
composed landscapes and wood-interiors, of which 
Nos. 38 and 39 charmed by the beauty of design and 
tone-values. 

F. R. Fraprie, who rarely exhibits, broke the ice 
this year, and appeared with six excellent pictures 
to his credit, of which “Sunrise on Lake Como” and 
“A Hillside in Vermont” showed his picture-making 
ability very advantageously. 

R. E. Hanson, one of the leading pictorialists of the 
club, while unable to produce a print that lacks true 
artistic feeling, seemed less inspirational than is his 
wont. “A Gloucester Lane’’—a bluish-gray bromoil 
gave pleasure because of the simple and direct ex- 
pression of its story. In “Scene on the Neponset”, 
he rose to his familiar height of beauty of pictorial 
design and mastery of technique. 

Arthur C. Morse (5) led as a maker of portraits, 
as shown by his admirable likeness of R. E. Hanson 
and what must have been a capital one of “Polly”. 
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In addition, he had a well-constructed and unconven- 
tional view of Niagara Falls, and an interesting one 
of Commonwealth Pier. 

H. M. MacDonald (4) showed a superb portrait, 
“Ww. A. F.” (not the writer) and a pleasing one of 
“Dorothy”. 

That consummate artist, Ralph Osborne, expressed 
his pictorial ability in a series of bromoils, of which 
manipulative process he evinces adequate control, 
showing a predilection for a subdued shade of blue. 
In some of his pictures, it seemed as if a neutral color 
would have been more in harmony with the character 
of the subject. In his admirably constructed and 
interpreted marine, “Fog”, however, the color was 
well suited to the agitated waters. His view of the 
grilled gateway to the Old South Church, with its 
striking shadow in the foreground, and “Cottage 
among the Trees’”’ were gems in composition and light 
and shade. 

Phil A. Palmer’s modest “Willow Brook” made a 
quiet appeal by its unity of interest, tender feeling and 
beauty of subject. 

). H. C. Pillsbury (5) made a highly creditable 
showing. His discerning eye seized upon that quiet, 
winding stairway and entrance, ““Number Nine Park 
Street’, Boston, and invested it with his delightful 
individuality—dignified and in a suitably low key. 
His “‘Out of the Mist’’—a tugboat in Boston Harbor, 
balanced by a soaring sea-gull in the upper left corner— 
was a master-stroke. 

A. C. Sherman, Jr. (6), invited attention by the 
ingratiating character of “The House in the Woods”’. 

Livingstone Stebbins (4) displayed artistic feeling 
and constructive ability of a high order in his mellow- 
toned “Vine-Draped Doorway” and “From a Nan- 
tucket Hillside”. 

Herbert B. Turner (5) was in a happy vein, with 
several eminently successful winter-scenes—‘‘Old Que- 
bec” (a row of snow-covered houses with closely set 
dormer-windows) and “Winter” (open woods with 
well-featured foreground)—a tree-topped sand-dune, 
“March”, and a fishing-dory, pulled up, with nets 
and accessories, ‘‘Fishing-Things”’. 

“Nudes” made with aid of Ersatz models (undressed 
dolls) were still in evidence. Isn’t it about time that 
such frivolous efforts be given a well-deserved and 
permanent rest? 

A collection of about sixty selected prints of the 
exhibit was shown in the art-gallery of the Boston 
City Club, from April 14 to 28. ": &. 3 





Alexander P. Milne 


THE officers of the Pittsburgh Salon wish to make 
public expression of their great loss in the passing of 
one of their esteemed Contributing Membe.s, Mr. 
Alexander P. Milne, of New York City, who passed 
away March 29, 1924. Mr. Milne was one of those 
quiet, unassuming men—a very conscientious worker 
in pictorial photography. His beautiful and most ex- 
pressive creations have been admired by thousands of 
readers of our best magazines who used his illustrations, 
and in the Pittsburgh Salon which has had the honor to 
show his splendid work for several years. 


Specialty Exports Increasing 


In a report from the Department of Commerce, 
Specialties Division, we note that a number of special- 
ties, such as pottery, sewing-machines, firearms, hard- 
ware, lamps, musical instruments, jewelry, etc., showed 
an increase in exports for the month of December 1923 


over the corresponding month in 1922. Small losses 
were reported in a few specialties. We note that 
photographic goods (except photo-paper) showed a 
gain of 12.6 per cent. in exports over the corresponding 
period of 1922, although projection-apparatus showed 
a loss in exports. 


Eighth Los Angeles Salon of Photography 


WE have just received the advance notice of the 
Eighth International Salon of Pictorial Photography, 
to be held by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, 
California, from October 4 to November 14, 1924. 
Entry forms for this exhibition will be ready in due 
time, and it is expected that this salon will be even 
better than the ones preceding. 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club 


Earty last year a number of camera-enthusiasts 
got together here in Chicago and organised the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club. However, for one reason or 
another, little was accomplished until a short while 
ago, when a live meeting was held and plans were made 
to get behind this move actively and make the club 
one of the largest and best in the country. As an 
earnest start, a club-room has been obtained at 326 
River Street (a continuation of Wabash Avenue, 
just south of the river), where complete workrooms 
have been installed, equipped with everything necessary 
for the photo-finishing of the plate and print. 

There are no restrictions to membership in the Club, 
other than that only applicants of good character will 
be admitted to membership, which is open to men and 
women, amateur or professional, beginner or advanced 
worker. All that is necessary is that they be seriously 
interested in photography. On Wednesday night, 
April 2, the first meeting in the new quarters was held 
and the following officers elected: Ralph S. Hawkins, 
president; C. W. Frankenberger, treasurer, and G. P. 
Wright, secretary. Further particulars may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary at 4560 Oaken- 
wald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

G. P. Wriaurt, Secretary. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








May 1 to 20, 1924. First Annual Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography, Fort Wayne Art School and 
Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Last day for receiv- 
ing prints, April 15. Entry-forms from Karl S. 
Bolander, 1026 West Berry Street. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SEPTEMBER 15 to OctoBER 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


OctoBER 4 to NovemBer 14, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. An- 
nouncement of closing date, and listing of entry- 
forms to be made later. 

OctoseR 20 to NovemMBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


‘We.titcomMe’ PuotoGrapHic Exposure CALcuLaTor. 
Hanpsook And Diary, 1924. 236 pages. Cloth, 
price, $0.50. London: Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
A GLANCE at this friendly counsellor of photographers 

indicates that since the last edition, there has been con- 
siderable revision and many additions to the list of 
plates and films, which is the most complete we know, 
both in regard to exposure-speed and development 
speed. Here and there, we find slight increases in sensi- 
tiveness to light (exposure-speed) sometimes associated 
with diminished contrast-giving power (development- 
speed), necessitating increased time of development—a 
much more important point, in most instances. The 
most notable change, however, is in the number of 
films, particularly roll-films, which have been intro- 
duced, and details of which appear in these pages. 

The calculator itself appears to have reached perfec- 
tion for a single-scale instrument, but we note a simpli- 
fication of the monthly light-tables, which now consist 
of four columns of light-conditions instead of five, each 
condition demanding double the exposure of that 
preceding it. The latitude of modern plates and films 
is ample to justify this simplification; and, as it is 
accompanied by higher ratings for the poorer lights, 
it is a further advantage because it affords a protection 
against the greatest danger in photography—namely 
underexposure. 

In the diary-and-memorandum section it is to be 
noted that by an ingenious arrangement of these 
memoranda-pages, the photographer is able to employ 
twenty-four of these pages either for additional expo- 
sure-records or for miscellaneous records, data or notes, 
as he may prefer. 


ABRIDGED Screntiric PuBLications from the Research 
Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Volume VI. 238 pages of text, 23 illustrations, 66 
diagrams, 40 tables, Index of Articles, Index of 
Authors, and Index of Subjects. Paper-covers. 
Rochester, N.Y.: Eastman Kodak Company, 1923. 


Tuts book is a collection of scientific papers issued 
by the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak 
Company during the year 1922, and originally pub- 
lished in various technical magazines throughout the 
world. They are here presented in abridged form, 
and readers who are interested in any special articles 
should not fail to consult the original source for par- 
ticulars, and especially for more complete data. This 
book, like many former publications from the Research 
Laboratory, is highly technical in character, more 
adapted for the trained technician than for use among 
ordinary workers in photographic processes. The 
contents include the following subjects: Elasticity of 
Purified Gelatin Jellies as a Function of Hydrogen-ion 
Concentration; Convention Effects in Photographic 
Bathing Operations in the Absence of Agitation; The 
Gloss Characteristics of Photographic Papers; The 
Use of Artificial Illuminants in Motion-Picture Studios; 


On The Silver Nucleus Theory of Development; Note 
on Professor Svedberg’s Method of Grain Analysis of 
Photographic Emulsions; The 6-Alkyloxy-quinaldines; 
Quantum Theory of Photographic Exposure; The Ac- 
tion of Soluble Chlorides and Bromides on Reduction 
with Ammonium Persulfate; Preliminary Investigations 
on Silberstein’s Quantum Theory of Photographic 
Exposure; The Distribution of Sensitivity and Size of 
Grain in Photographic Emulsions; Gelatin in the Photo- 
graphic Process; Graininess in Motion-Picture Nega- 
tives and Positives; On the Mutual Infection of Con- 
tiguous Silver Halide Grains in Photographic Emulsions; 
Some New Sensitisers for the Deep Red; The Size- 
Frequency of Distribution Particles of Silver Halide in 
Photographic Emulsions and its Relation to Sensito- 
metric Characteristics; Astronomical Photographic 
Photometry and the Purkinje Effect; Note on the 
Energy Exchanges in the Formation of the Latent 
Image of a Photographic Emulsion; The Interfacial 
Tension Between Gelatin Solutions and Toluene; Film 
Distortion and Accuracy of Photographic Registration 
of Position; On the Spectrum of Neutral Helium; The 
Influence of Stirring on the Rate and Course of De- 
velopment; The Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on 
Photographic Gelatino-Silver Halide Emulsions; A New 
Sensitometer for the Determination of Exposure in 
Positive Printing; An Instrument (Densitometer) for 
the Measurement of Photographic Densities; A Special 
Sensitometer for the Siudy of the Photographic 
Reciprocity Law; Recent Advances in Photographic 
Theory; Preliminary Note on the Spectral Energy 
Sensitivity of Photographic Materials. 


Tue Scortish PHoroGrapnic Frperation Biue 
Book. Edited by John Macdonald. 128 pages. 
Price, paper-covers, threepence. 27 Aberfeldy 


Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Tuts entertaining, helpful and practical little vest- 
pocket manual is invaluable to those amateur or pro- 
fessional photographers who contemplate a tour through 
Scotland. The small volume is filled with information 
which is timely, important and worthy of permanent 
presentation. It includes a splendid article on the “Art 
of Picture Making” by Charles A. Allen, exposure- 
tables, comparative plate-speeds, formule, gazetteer, 
weights and measures and many pithy “don'ts” per- 
taining to camera club-members. Altogether it is a 
handy, stimulating little volume which merits interest 


and support. 


Do You Know That— 


PuoroGcrapnic silhouettes can be made by any kind 
of light that is strong enough to make a negative, 
although the surest and easiest way is by flashlight? 

Your camera and your eye are quite similar in 
their relative functions, the lens of the eye, in front of 
which there is a diaphragm called the iris, transmitting 
the image of the subject to the “sensitive film” or 
retina at the back of the eye? 

Wuen all four margins of a negative are gray a 
general fog extends over the entire picture-area, and 
that such a negative will not make as good a print as 
one that is free of fog? 

Gray margin negatives will never be obtained if 
Kodak film is used before the exposure date (this is 
printed on the container in which the film is packed), 
if the film is developed in a Kodak film tank, exactly 
according to the instructions that are furnished with 


the tank? Kodakery. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC, 











An Interesting Series of Airplane Pictures 


We appreciate the courtesy of the editor of Studio 
Light in sending us some airplane pictures, one of which 
we shall run each month in this department. These 
were made by Lieutenant A. W. Stevens, U. S. Air 
Service, who is Chief of the Experimental Department 
of the Photographic Section. Inasmuch as Lieutenant 
Stevens has done and is doing so much in airplane- 
photography, we believe a short reference to him will be 
of interest. We quote from an editorial in Studio Light. 

“What a jump it is from the work of the portrait- 
photographer to that of the man in the airplane, miles 
above the earth. And, yet, it is only an indication of 
the wonderful future for photography in every line of 
human endeavor. 

**Lieutenant Stevens has had a wide experience in 
actual war-service, he having been one of the first 
American photographers in charge of such work during 
the war, in France. His most remarkable photographs, 
however, have probably been made in the course of his 
experimental work since the war. He has made photo- 
graphs over all sections of the country, at a great 
variety of altitudes and in all weather-conditions. 


**All aerial photography requires skill, but some 
kinds of pictures are more difficult to make than others. 
The vertical picture is made with the camera set in a 
frame with the lens projecting through the bottom of 
the airplane. A motor operates the shutter and rolls up 
the film and mechanical means are used to take up the 
vibration of the plane. The altitude, speed of the air- 
plane, a level keel, and weather-conditions all enter into 
the calculations necessary to success in making such 
pictures. 

“Oblique pictures are much more difficult because 
more depends on the man who holds the camera. The 
illustrations for the greater part were made at altitudes 
of from 11,000 to 12,000 feet and some of them from the 
first airplane to fly through the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

“It must take considerable nerve to fly through an 
unexplored section of the air, over the roughest of the 
Rocky Mountains, between ragged peaks or over their 
tops, with always the prospect of a forced landing, and 
while making such a flight, to give one’s entire attention 
to the handling of a camera. But all these chances are 
a part of the every-day work of Lieutenant Stevens. 

(Continued on page 299) 








Made at an altitude of 11,000 feet 
THE TiIIREE TETONS 


Courtesy of Studio Light 


LIEUTENANT A. W. STEVENS, U. S. AIR SERVICE 
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CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 








WE cannot assign an exact reason for the fact that 
a wave of commercialism is passing all over the country. 
Perhaps it is the big trade-exhibition at Wembley 
which is rousing our shopkeeper-instincts; but certainly, 
for the time being, business seems very much to the 
fore, and art is either taking a back seat or lending 
its skill to business-purposes. Even our Prince of 
Wales, in his recent speeches, reflects this commercial 
view of things in general, and there is no doubt that 
material considerations are very much in the air. 
This, perhaps, accounts for the fact that when we 
were turning out our bag of news for our “London 
Letter”, nearly all the items we had collected seemed 
to relate to professional work. 

Lately, we have been staying in that part of London 
which is devoted to nursing-homes and chemists’ 
shops, and where the only traffic is doctors’ landaulets 
and visitors’ cars, and where bevies of nurses, their 
white coifs flying, flutter across the streets. It was 
while wandering about this district that we came 
across the photographic studio of Mr. Maurice Beck 
and Miss Helen Mcgregor. These two clever photo- 
graphers, gifted with transatlantic vision and foresight, 
have realised that the last word on luxuriously furnished 
studios in the fashionable part of London has been 
said, and that the pendulum is more than due to 
swing the other way. The public is tired of Mayfair 
and its setting, and Mr. Beck and Miss Mcgregor 
are offering it Bohemianism; and as for propaganda- 
purposes people must be made to talk, Mr. Beck 
provides them with some interesting material. He 
himself dresses like a Montmartre student in pegtop 
trousers and blouse, whereas Miss Megregor looks 
charming and like no one else. Their studio is a huge 
room with little evidence of a photographic plant. 
It is hung with Eastern draperies, and is adorned with 
Chinese idols and a little shrine burning incense. 

The atmosphere is obviously and_ intentionally 
bizarre; but the work is sound, quite up to that of our 
good professionals. We looked in vain for any freakish- 
ness of composition. They attract many interesting 
sitters to this studio—men and women of letters and 
many stage-stars. Not long ago, before we had 
heard of them, the proprietors gave a small exhibition 
at one of the London hotels which consisted mostly 
of portraits of well-known people. Mr. Beck is so 
full of confidence, optimism and ability, that one 
feels sure that the strong tide, which must soon be 
running as a result of the big photographic propaganda- 
push, will land him on the shore of great success. 

Mr. David Blount, who was one of the original 
members of the “Linked Ring’, our oldest, purely 
artistic photographic institution, is a prominent 
example of talent that has been eminently successful 
in the photographic business. He is the head of the 
firm of James Bacon and Sons, whose chief studio 
is in Newcastle-on-Tyne, with several important 
branches scattered over England. One of the interest- 
ing specialities of the firm is what Mr. Blount calls 
**Photo-etching”. The aim is to produce work by 
photography that can hang harmoniously side by 
side with genuine etchings, mezzo-tints or engravings. 
It is a rather ambitious goal, but one that is apparently 


successful; for Mr. Blount gets big prices for this 
work, which ranges from eight to forty guineas a 
print, according to size. Photographic color-portraits 
are another branch that has been strongly developed. 
To prove that their suitability is in good company, 
the big gallery attached to the studio in Newcastle 
is adorned with oil-paintings and watercolor-drawings 
by famous artists. Between them are placed specimens 
of photographic color-portraits produced by the 
firm, which, we are assured, are so good that they 
hold their own and do not look out of place. As 
photographers, we know what a daring experiment 
this is; but David Blount is an artist as well as a photo- 
grapher, and we can trust him to do nothing in bad 
or doubtful taste. 

Mr. A. R. Ballance, a well-known English landscape 
photographer of long standing whom we have lost 
sight of for many years, has reappeared at Mentone 
and is busy with a new branch of the craft. He has 
discovered how to produce fixed pastels on china 
over photographic bases. We have not seen this 
recent work of his, but it is reported that the nature- 
scenes are strikingly realistic, subjects such as sunsets, 
clouds and water—even the changing glows of Riviera 
and Italian atmosphere—being perfectly represented. 

But when it is a case of color in photography, one 
instinctively assumes a noncommittal attitude; for so 
many results have proved to be crude and pictorially 
unpleasant. Such, for instance, as those shown in a 
recent issue of the Professional Photographer, by Mr. 
Walden Hammond of Leamington, are a case in point. 
There are four beautifully and most expensively 
reproduced subjects in color (two portraits and two 
landscapes) which undoubtedly are not esthetically 
satisfactory, although holding promise of further 
possibilities. But we are told that these multi-colored 
bromoils are most popular with the public, and that 
Mr. Hammond in little more than a year has built 
up a very lucrative business in them. He makes all 
his negatives on films, and his prints are all on Royal 
Bromide paper. 

Mr. Hammond, who accomplished some valuable 
experimental work in the Photographic Section of the 
Royal Flying Corps during the war, did not enter 
photography in the ordinary way, but as an amateur, 
and it is possible that his undoubted freshness and 
originality of view are strongly emphasised owing to 
this fact. 

A rather amusing use of the film is being tried by the 
London Tube Railways. It is anticipated that this 
summer there will be an unprecedented number of 
people in London, visitors from the provinces and the 
Dominions and from many other countries, to see 
the British Empire Exhibition, and it is feared that 
the sang-froid and habitual good temper of the tube 
officials may not be equal to the strain at times of rush. 
So a series of films has been made of crowded scenes 
on the underground lines with the object of illustrating 
the best methods of handling passengers. The type of 
traveler who is always a nuisance and delays everybody, 
is shown in many positions. The right and the wrong 
way of dealing with him (or her!) are demonstrated. 

There are even “close-ups” of lift-men and other 
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officials behaving courteously and the reverse, and 
all employees are to be given an opportunity to see 
the films. Visitors’ from abroad may rest assured 
that if teaching and demonstration will do it, incivility 
will be banished from our underground lines. 

The Third Mount Everest Expedition has left 
England. In the light of past experience very elaborate 
preparations have been made by Captain J. B. L. Noel, 
F.R.G.S., who was responsible for the film of the 
second expedition, to secure exceptional kinemato- 
graph pictures, not only of the mountain itself, but 
of every phase of the expedition. Fourteen cameras 
of every kind and size are being taken, and pictures 
will be made by the new process of color-kinemato- 
graphy invented by Mr. Friese Green, which we 
believe is not only comparatively simple, but little 
more expensive than the normal process. 

There will be no developing of films on the road; but 
they will all be sent back to Darjeeling, first by foot, 
then by mule transport and Indian post, where a 
special laboratory will be arranged for their develop- 
ment. Wireless communication will be established 
with the expedition, so that any failures can at once 
be rectified by fresh exposures. Certain portions of 
the films will probably be sent home directly, and 
they are likely to be seen in London a month after 
they have been taken; but the complete films will 
not appear till the autumn. 


te) 


The Military Photographer 
(Continued from page 297) 


He is as much at home in an airplane at 12,000 feet, 
traveling at a speed of a mile and a half a minute as you 
are, working on the ground. And his pilots have never 
failed him. As an example of this fearlessness we 
might mention the fact that he holds the world’s record 
for a parachute-leap, having dropped 26,000 feet from 
an airplane and landed safely. 

“The examples of Lieutenant Stevens’ work are all 
from negatives made on Eastman Panchromatic Film, 
made especially for aerial work. Such pictures are 
interesting in themselves but they are also interesting 
because they suggest the future possibilities of aerial 
photography.” 


A Bit o’ News from Captain Clow 


WE are indebted to Capt. Fred E. Clow, Medical— 
ORC Hospital Co. 365, 97th Division, U.S.A. for a 
little news which he brought home from England, where 
he has been taking an intensive course of special medi- 
cal work at the leading London hospitals. He reports 
that in passing Houghton’s, Ltd., 88 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., he noticed an extensive display of Paoro- 
ErA MAGAZINE in the show-window. We were glad to 
know that our British agents were “‘on the job.” 

During his visit to Westminster Abbey Captain Clow 
paused before the statue of General Wolfe. The guide 
told of the General’s remarkable career and then con- 
cluded by saying that a town in the United States was 
named after him. “I know it,” the captain replied, 
proudly, “and what’s more I’m from Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A.” In the future, the town will 
mean something besides a name to that particular guide 
in Westminster Abbey. 

It is betraying no confidence to add that Capt. Clow 
was a bit homesick at times and that, although British 
hospitality was splendid and hearty, he longed for a 


glimpse of an American flag. He found it waving 
cheerily in front of the American Embassy. There- 
after, whenever he felt downhearted, he purposely 
passed that way. “Did I salute it?” he exclaimed. 
“You bet I did! Every time I went by, I raised my 
hat; and, believe me, I was proud of the privilege.” 


U. S. Quartermaster-General Uses 
Photography 


Most officers and enlisted men are puzzled, if not 
completely “‘stumped’’, when they attempt to grasp the 
uniform regulations as set down by the Quartermaster- 
General’s Office in Army Regulations. To facilitate a 
clear understanding of the correct uniform specifications 
and to visualise just how each uniform really looks on a 
man, the Quartermaster-General’s Office has resorted 
to photography. We are indebted to Captain Alfred 
E. Dedicke, 97th Division, Headquarters, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, for an opportunity to inspect these 
new photographs of uniforms as they actually look on 
an officer and on an enlisted man. The views include 
front, back, and positions which, no doubt, aid the 
tailor to allow for plenty of room and comfort and, yet, 
conform to specifications. These pictures have been 
sent to the headquarters of all branches of the service 
and are now considered a part of uniform regulations. 
Those who have not obtained the latest uniform regu- 
lations or seen photographs of the new uniforms should 
visit their headquarters at the first opportunity. 
There is a smartness about these uniforms which makes 
an immediate appeal through photography. 





THE PICTURE-MARKET 








Ow1nc to the many inquiries we receive asking for 
information as to where pictures may be sold, we are 
publishing a short list of markets. We make no claim 
that the list is complete; and, furthermore, we advise 
our readers to write first to editors for their present 
requirements and conditions of sale before submitting 
photographs. This will help to avoid possible mis- 
understanding and loss of time. 

Progressive Grocer, Butterick Bldg., New York City. 
Photographs of interesting things in the grocery 
world, or exceptionally fine grocery windows or 
interiors. 

The American City, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 
Prints of city activities, fire apparatus, playgrounds, 
parks, ete. Any size over 2 x 3 available. 

The Architectural Record, 119 West 40th St., New York 
City. New buildings, sculpture, mural decorations, 
etc. Subject needs to be new and unpublished. 
Name of artist, sculptor, or architect must be given. 
Smallest print acceptable, 5x7. Rates, $2 to $5. 

The Capper Farm Papers, Topeka, Kan. Subjects, 
typical middle western farming life, indoors and out- 
doors. Also needs cover photographs. Prints 4 x 5 
to 8 x 10, the larger the better. Prices from $1 to $5. 

Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. Agricultural and 
household subjects. Size not important if prints 
reproduce well. Prices from 50 cents to $1. Large 
cover pictures wanted. 

Holland's Magazine, Dallas, Tex. Desires pictures 
from southern states from Virginia to New Mexico. 
Size 5x7 or larger. Pays from $1 to $3. 

The Pennsylvania Farmer, 261 South 3d St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Uses rural scenes that teach a lesson. 
3x 5 smallest available size; 5 x 7 preferred. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





A Word to Our Contributors 


It is difficult for the average reader of a magazine— 
and many authors as well—to understand that an arti- 
cle to appear in the May issue should be prepared and 
sent in during February or March. In no circum- 
stances should an article for the May number be for- 
warded in the latter part of April; for it will probably 
arrive when most of the May issue is already printed. 
Two or more months in advance is the best rule to fol- 
low for a specially selected issue. 

Sometimes, authors who send in articles or pictures 
think that we take an unusually long time to publish 
them. However, they should remember that there are 
only twelve issues of Paoto-ErA MAGAziINe during the 
entire year and that each average issue contains not 
more than eight feature-articles and about thirty pic- 
tures—a total of ninety-six articles and three hundred 
and sixty pictures for the year. Now, when material 
comes in at the rate of fifteen to twenty-five acceptable 
articles and over seventy pictures per month, it may be 
seen that some of our good friends will have to wait. 
Again, we are sometimes faced with the problem to 
accept a certain article or picture and use it at once or 
lose it altogether. This necessitates a delay in pub- 
lishing accumulated material. Altogether the matter 
is no small problem. Nevertheless, we do wish to be 
absolutely fair and to give every author an equal oppor- 
tunity. If at any time, there is a question relating to 
material submitted, I shall consider it a favor to have 
the author write me and thus enable me to avoid a pos- 
sible misunderstanding. Let authors remember that I 
know what it means to wait eagerly to see one’s article 
or pictures in print. The time drags ever so slowly; but 
isn't it a “‘grand and glorious feeling’> when it does 

appear finally! 





A Word about the Honorable Mention Pictures 


We have reported for several months that our 
readers were taking a greater interest in our competi- 
tions. We anticipated a large number of prints for the 
Miscellaneous Competition, but we were totally un- 
prepare! for the “pictorial avalanche” which taxed 
the PHoro-Era jury for several hours. Each picture 
was judged for its originality, technique, composition 
and power to convince the beholder. No doubt that 
it was one of the most trying competitions to judge 
that the jury has had in many months. I am glad 
that I am not a member of the PHoto-Era jury. 
It is hard work to judge pictures and to do it properly. 

Now with regard to the Honorable Mention pictures 
of the Miscellaneous Competition. It was out of the 
question to place them all in a group because of their 
large number. Hence, we selected several at random 
to make up our usual group-picture. Others will 
follow as individual illustrations during the summer 
months. Whether a picture is part of the group or 
is published singly later has nothing to do with its 
relative merit. All these pictures received the full 
Honorable Mention Award and are entitled to equal 
consideration at the hands of our readers. 


A New Monthly Picture-Market Report 


From the increasing number of inquiries with regard 
to places where photographs may be sold, we are led to 
believe that a reliable monthly picture-market report 
will be of service to our readers. To make such a report 
of practical value and as accurate as possible it will be 
revised each month by direct correspondence with the 
editors of the magazines in question. To be sure, this 
takes time, postage and stationery; but I believe that 
this service will be appreciated and help many of our 
readers to finance their photographic hobby and to add 
to their income. Moreover, there are men and women 
who are making a comfortable living with their cameras 
by selling good pictures. ‘To do this successfully de- 
mands a well-planned sales-campaign based on a 
knowled:e of markets. 

We shall list fewer markets but tell more about the 
needs of each magazine, so that the photographer can 
decide at once whether he is able to meet the stated 
requirements or not. This will save time for the editors 
and our readers, to their mutual advantage. Every 
effort will be made to print only reliable information 
which we believe will result to the benefit of our readers. 
However, we cannot assume any responsibility, directly 
or indirectly; and must ask each one to make his own 
decisions and terms. We shall begin this service with 
the July, 1924, number and thus make the second 
volume of the year a bit better than the first in helpful- 
ness to amateur and professional photographers. 


More Articles Coming about Amateur 
Motion-Pictures 


It was with some misgiving that I accepted the series 
of articles by Herbert C. McKay which have been 
running in our pages for several months. I questioned 
their appeal to the average reader. Several dealers 
and manufacturers took the trouble to tell me that the 
amateur would not become interested, for this and that 
reason. However, my mind traveled back over the 
development of the trolley-car, automobile, professional 
motion-pictures, aviation and the modern radio. I 
came to the conclusion that nothing seemed to be 
impossible these days. Because some failed to see the 
possibilities of the future, it did not follow that new 
inventions or methods were doomed to failure. I be- 
lieve that we should consider all that is new with an open 
mind, unfettered by prejudice. Hence, Mr. McKay’s 
articles appeared and I believe that PHoto-ERr\ MaGa- 
ZINE is the first American photographic journal to give 
any considerable space to amateur motion-picture 
photography. I am not prepared, yet, to say that the 
popularity of motion-pictures in the home is assured; 
but I do know that readers from all over the United 
States, Canada and Europe have expressed their inter- 
est and have requested that more articles on the subject 
be published. To meet this demand I have arranged 
with Mr. McKay, and others, to continue a consider- 
ation of the subject; and if by so doing, PHoto-Era 
MaGazine can help its readers to a clearer and more 
intelligent grasp of amateur motion-pictures, it will be 
doing its simple duty. 
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